




















FLASHES 


AND PLUGS wi 


NO CALLS WANTED! Current issue of Editor & Publisher tells 


of an artist who did not want to be reached by telephone while he 
was on vacation. To a request for his telephone number he sent a 
giant postcard of Crawford Notch in the White Mountains of New 
Hampshire. On one mountain he had drawn a telephone booth, 
on another an Indian and in the valley “our huvel.” In the accom- 
panying explanation he wrote: 




















“Picture shows location of nearest telephone! For connection call 
Chet Bickford 725-Ring-2. For God sakes don’t ring three . . . that’s 
a forest fire. (Chet’s volunteer fire chief.) Chet will call old Emery 
Parker on the hand generator. . . . Emery will hitch up a buckboard 
and ride up to the top of Ladd Hill! (Course right now the horse 
has the colic.) There’s a Chipuwa Indian on top Ladd Hill with a 
signal fire and a wet Gotham blanket. On a clear day I can see the 
smoke three miles away. [ll come via canoe. . . . Right now the 
canoe leaks and you can’t buy paint. . . . Said they’d telephone me 
if any came in! 


““Mebbe you'd better wire me to call you back! Yours, Bob.” 
eee 


“GIVE ME DR. JONES!” Numbers were not necessary in 1879. 


The early subscribers merely asked for Dr. Harvey, Bailey’s livery 
stable, the Chronicle or Mr. Munn and were connected. 

This mental feat became a bit more strenuous as the volume of 
subscribers increased, and the system of calling by number was 
introduced. It was not popular and people took a long time getting 
used to it. All sorts of excuses were offered. The caller could not 
read. He was blind. The lights had gone out. The directory was lost. 
The operators were firm and made the subscribers hunt the num- 
bers themselves. In one early exchange exceptions were made in 
two instances, one in the case of a man who really was blind and 
the other in the case of an old lady who loved to use the telephone 
but whose mind became confused whenever she was confronted 
with numbers. 

eee 


EARLY SUBSCRIBER. Of the 50 first subscribers of the Orange, 
N. J. exchange, one still retains the number assigned over 60 
years ago. The Spottiswood-Cusack Coal Co. in Orange was given 
the number “32” when the first telephones were installed there 
three years after the invention was patented by Alexander Graham 
Bell, and it still forms part of the firm’s telephone number — 
ORange 3-0032. 
eee 


“| LIKE PEOPLE!" 4 speaker at a recent Chicago convention of 
safety engineers opened his talk with such a common-place, homey 
and obvious statement, utterly devoid of all technical, hi-falutin’ 
terms, that it strikes right to the core of this safety business. He 
said: 

“I like people . . . That’s what makes my job so interesting. It’s 
swell to think that men I work with are going home tonight, whole 
and happy, because of my efforts to keep them safe.” 


a o . 
STRIKES! There's one strike we heartily favor. That’s a strike 
which will positively bankrupt the “Accident Industry.” Last year 
the industry “grossed” $4,900,000,000, and involved 9,000,000 


persons. 


WORD USAGE. The average man speaks 11,000,000 words in 


a year, and 5,500,000 are “I,” ““me” and “mine.” 
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Dependable—in Any Weather! Hemingray Insulators are made 
to withstand the attacks of weather. They defy rain, snow 
and sleet. Products of OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS CO., 
many of these famous insulators are still 
20, 30—and even 50 years. Shown above is Hemingray No. 9. 
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For the special needs of the Telephone Industry. Philco provides The Wire That Never Gives Up. Copperweld Line Wire has the strength and pe 
a complete line of storage batteries ranging from 10 A.H. nence to stand up under any weather conditions. Its unique construction—a t 
to 1680 A.H. capacity. All incorporate the famous PHILCO covering of copper permanently molten welded to a high-strength alloy stee 
Floté element, that eliminates low cells in full float service. combines the high conductivity and rust resistance of copper with the streng 
Specify Philco in Steel Glass, Rubber or Vitrabloc. and ruggedness of steel. It is ideal for voice and high frequency transi 
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Simplicity keynotes the new KELLOGG 1000 Series It's a Snap to make neat installations with Rhodes Never Over, Never Under. The RectiChargel 


Masterphone. One base plate and two housings Telephone Wiring Nails, according to telephone men matic method of charging keeps batteries 
can be adapted to meet every need in desk or who use them exclusively. M. M. RHODES & SONS charged at all times, puts an end to @ 
wall types. All components are simply plugged maintain the uniform high quality of these nals by caused by under-or-over charging. That's WM! 
or screwed into position on the one base plate. means of rigid withdrawing, binding and immersion unit, made by RAYTHEON MFG. COMPA 
A screw driver is the only tool needed. tests. Available in several pin lengths. so popular with telephone men everywhert 
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EDITORIAL 


“MORE PAY—LESS PRODUCTION’ 


UCH has been printed and preached the last year about our country 





needing more production. The end of the war found the people com- 

plaining—and with justice—of shortages in many commodities. In the 
supplying of these shortages rested the hope of prosperity as industry re-con- 
verted to peacetime operations. 


However, with labor troubles multiplying everywhere, there have been many 
predictions of a business depression in the near future. How there could be a 


depression, with the public erying for all kinds of commodities—and with plenty 





of money to pay for them—has puzzled many observers. 


An interesting and logical view of this peculiar situation is found in a recent 
column by David Lawrence of Washington in the Chicago Daily News. 


Mr. Lawrence says: 
“There is much talk nowadays about the “inevitable depression.” But there 


is as yet no emphasis on the main reason why Great Britain and other nations are 
seeking to prepare themselves against the crash they anticipate in America. 





ind ~ “The main reason, of course, is that labor union leaders in America have 
n—a tha 


Pea ys adopted and put into widespread effect the slogan of ‘more pay for less work,’ 
1e strengt and the Truman administration has encouraged that policy. 

i “All over the United States the impression has arisen that membership in a 
labor union means increases in pay every year irrespective of what the increases 
may have to be on prices. Labor leaders, fearing for their own jobs as officers 
in the unions, are often reluctant to tell the membership the truth, namely, that 
there must be an end to the program of more pay for less work. 





“In other words, unless America can devise a way to increase the output per 
man, the wage spiral leads to an inflationary crash. 


““A conspicuous example of how the process works is furnished by the print- 
ing industry where, unless there is a reversal promptly of the trend, not only 
tens of thousands of employes in the printing trades will soon be out of work, but 
many others who depend indirectly for their livelihood on printing will be similarly 
affected. 


“The latest figures from the federal bureau of labor statistics show the man- 
hour output in 1945 was 11 per cent lower than in 1939 in the printing and pub- 
lishing industry, whereas the hourly cost of labor increased by 25 per cent. 


“This means that, for less work done, the printers have been paid 25 per cent 
more wages. No national economy can survive that kind of trend. 


“Lately the printing unions, which are considered to be above the average of 
skilled workers in America in wage payments, have proposed in Chicago and Wash- 
ington a tremendous increase in wages which is believed to be a pattern for 
printers throughout the nation. The proposals, applied on a nationwide basis, 
mean an increase in costs over present levels to 136 per cent. 





“The dollar cost to the printing and publishing industries of a wage rate such 


ChargeR as is being asked in Washington, would amount to $1,102,000,000 more than 
ar the 1945 wages. Without any change in the price of products, the result would 
That's why mean before taxes an estimated loss for the industry of $53,000,000, as compared 
with profits for 1945 of $569,000,000.” 

ery 
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FRANCIS X. WELCH 
WASHINGTON 
EDITOR 





FCC issues report on use of recording devices in telephone 


conversations . . . Mr. Welch analyzes report in view of 


apparent misunderstanding in some quarters as to true signifi- 


cance of FCC statement. 


HERE seems to be a little misun- 
derstanding in some quarters about 
the true significance of the proposed 
report which the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission recently issued on the 
subject of the use of recording devices 
in telephone conversations. Many of 
the newspapers played up the report in 
such a manner as to indicate that the 
“tattle-tale” telephone (which means 
the surreptitious use of a recorder to 
make a record of a telephone conversa- 
tion without the knowledge or consent 
of one or more parties) had been given 
a clean bill of health by the FCC. 
Furthermore, the FCC contributed, 
perhaps unwittingly, to this misappre- 
hension by slanting its press release in 
such a way as to play up the legitimate 
use of the recorder and play down the 
necessary qualifications which the com- 
mission’s own proposed order requires 
in connection with the use of recorders. 
While it is true that the recorder, when 
used under proper circumstances, was 
declared to be a legitimate commercial 
and government practice, the real gist 
of the commission’s report was the fact 
that the abuse of the recording device 
—in other words, the tattle-tale tele- 
phone—would, in effect, be outlawed. 
Here is the commission’s language, 
which bears out this interpretation: 


“It is therefore decided that no re- 
cording device should be used in con- 
nection with interstate and foreign 
message toll telephone service unless it 
is physically connected to the telephone 
line... all of this connecting equip- 
ment, as distinguished from the record- 
ing apparatus itself, should be pro- 
vided, installed, and maintained by the 
telephone companies.” 


Now this passage must be read in 
conjunction with another passage of 
the order, which states: 


“The use of recording devices 


should be authorized, provided such use 


14 


is accompanied by adequate notice to 
all parties to the telephone conversa- 
tion that the conversation is being re- 
corded.” (Emphasis supplied.) 


The opinion goes on to describe how 
such notice will be given, namely, auto- 
matic tone warnings repeated at regu- 
lar intervals during the 
process, so as to 


recording 
put the telephone 
listener on notice. This is to be sup- 
plemented by telephone directory list- 
ings which would place an asterisk or 
other special mark or indication along 
side the names of telephone subscribers 
who have telephone devices. 


But to get back to the two quoted 
passages, it should be understood by the 
telephone people that, if the commission 
means what it says, the use of tele- 
phone recording devices in any other 
manner, except under the proper condi- 
tions outlined, will be prohibited and 
declared unlawful (assuming that the 
commission finally adopts its proposed 
report or something like it). What is 
more, the telephone company in all 
probability will be forbidden to permit, 
as far as it is within its reasonable 
knowledge and power to do so, the use 
of recording devices in any other way 
except as outlined. 


Of course, the commission’s proposed 
report goes on to say a lot of nice 
things about the legitimate use of the 
recorder — how the Navy has found 
them of great help during the war, 
how the use has grown in recent years, 
and how valuable they have become 
generally as a legitimate business aid. 
All this is true, and nobody in particu- 
lar has denied it. The FCC noted that 
the telephone industry did not oppose 
the recorder, per se. The only problem 
is how to prevent this valuable business 
appliance from being misused. 


And so, viewed as a whole, the com- 
mission’s report gives a good deal of 





space to these laudatory comments 
about the recorder, and comparatively 
little space about what it (the FCC) 
actually proposes to do about it. But 
it’s the old story of actions being more 
important then words. The indicated 
action, in this case, is that the tele- 
phone companies are going to be made 
the guardians of the proper use of re- 
cording devices, through physical con- 
nection to the telephone lines. Any 
other form of telephone recording 
equipment will be outlawed. And even 
those recorders which are physically 
connected will have to be operated so 
as to put parties to the conversation on 
notice. If that does not aim at the 
destruction of the tattle-tale telephone, 
then this writer does not know how to 
understand the English language. 


What about the practicality of the 
commission’s order? That is quite an- 
other story. The commission itself ree- 
ognizes that there are three different 
kinds of recorders, only one of which is 
physically connected with the telephone 
lines. (And that, as we have seen, is to 
be the only type lawfully operated un- 
der the proposed report.) The other 
two types are: (1) The acoustical tyre 
which consists of a microphone placed 
near enough to the telephone to pick up 
conversations; (2) the induction type, 
which receives signals without any di- 
rect physical contact. 


Do these other two types violate Ser- 
tion 605 of the Communications Act. 
which prohibits unauthorized intercen- 
tion of private communications? The 
commission’s report does not say s0, 
but it infers as much. The commission 
prefers to talk about Section 605 in a 
little different way. It says that when 
a telephone recorder is used in a prone? 
manner (according to conditions pre- 
scribed by the commission) then it does 
not violate Section 605. The inference 
is that if it is used in any other way, 
it probably does violate Section 605. 
But maybe the commission feels that 
that sort of thing is getting away from 
its practical jurisdiction. 

As this writer has previously pointed 
out, the use and nature of a recording 
device is a matter of such common 
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knowledge in modern times, it is hard 
to see how a prohibition against it 
would have any more practical effect on 
widespread usage than the prohibition 
which is found in most state laws 
against playing poker for money. When 
a group of citizens in their own homes 
decide they want to play poker, they do 
not stop to think whether they are 
violating the laws against gambling. 
Nobody does. No sheriff or other law- 
enforcement officer in his right mind 
would attempt to enforce the law 
against such private groups of citizens, 
unless there were extenuating circum- 
stances, such as crooked card sharks, 
professional gamblers, disturbance of 
the peace, etc. 

Likewise, in your own home, you can 
take an ordinary home record-making 
device, such as the type that is sold 
with combination radio - phonograph 
sets, for less than a hundred dollars. 
What is to prevent you from sticking 
the microphone attached to one of these 
home-recording sets in front of a tele- 
phone receiver while a conversation is 
going on and making a record of what 
the party on the other end is saying 
without his knowledge? 

Furthermore, if a person wanted to 
go to some trouble he could even rig up 
a simple device that would catch the 
conversation going both ways without 
even making physical contact with the 
telephone facilities. 

The commission evidently recognizes 
the possibility of this type of abuse, 
which would be purely a case of estab- 
lishing a tattle-tale telephone. But the 
commission probably recognizes, as 
well, its own limitations. It can issue 
orders against that sort of thing and 
even call it unlawful. But like the 
citizen-poker players, people who want 
to indulge in such practices are prob- 
ably not going to give a second thought 
or worry about whether they are vio- 
lating the Communications Act. 

For this reason the commission also 
urges an educational approach to the 
problem, just as your correspondent 
has made similar suggestions in this 
department on several occasions. The 
commission’s report says both the tele- 
phone companies and the _ recorder 
manufacturers “should also undertake 
a publicity program designed to inform 
telephone users of the use of the tele- 
phone recording device, and the import 
of the warning signal.” 

The commission obviously approves 
of the position taken by the Independ- 
ent and Bell telephone industry in 
seeking to preserve the confidential 
character of telephone communication. 
“Such conversations,” the FCC says, 
“should be free from any listening in 
by others that is not done with the 
knowledge and authorization of the 
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South Dakota Telephone Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Carpenter, 
Falls, September 11 and 12. 


Sioux 


Michigan Independent Telephone 
Association, Hotel Olds, Lansing, 
September 18 and 19. 


United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Stevens Hotel, 


Chicago, October 14, 15 and 16. 


Independent Pioneer Telephone 
Association banquet and entertain- 
ment (USITA Convention), Octo- 
ber 15, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 


Virginia Independent Telephone 
Association, John Marshall Hotel, 
Richmond, November 7 and 8. 


North Carolina Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Pine Needles 





COMING CONVENTIONS 


Hotel, Southern Pines, November 
Il and 12. 


South Carolina Independent Tele- 
phone Association (no hotel se- 


lected), Nevember 14 and 15. 


Alabama Independent Telephone 
Association, Jefferson-Davis Hotel, 
Montgomery, November 18 and 19. 


Missouri Telephone Association. 
Hotel Governor, Jefferson City, No- 
vember 18 and 19. 


Georgia Telephone Association, 
Henry Grady Hotel, Atlanta, No- 
vember 21 and 22. 


Florida Telephone Association, 
Marion Hotel, Ocala, November 25 
and 26. 

Nebraska Telephone Association, 
Hotel Lincoln, Lincoln, April 8 and 
9, 1947. 








parties to the call.” The proposed re- 
port goes on to say that the FCC is 
keenly appreciative of the importance 
and desirability of privacy in telephone 
conversations. 

To pave the way for legitimate re- 
corder service, the commission in its 
proposed report concludes that tele- 
phone companies, subject to the Com- 
munications Act, should file appropriate 
tariff regulations under Section 203 of 
the Communications Act, authorizing 
the use of telephone recording devices 
under the conditions set forth in the 
commission’s opinion. Meanwhile, par- 
ties concerned have until September 20 
next to register objections to its pro- 
posed report. 

The early press reaction to the FCC 
proposed order was a little mixed. One 
editorial, published in the Washington 
(D. C.) Daily News, which is signifi- 
cant because it also appeared in many 
newspapers of the wide Scripps-How- 
ard chain, summed up its feelings with 
the title, ““We Still Don’t Like It.” The 
News editorial stated in part: 


“... Privacy, a right cherished by 
free Americans, is getting harder and 
harder to protect. And now the un- 
pleasant prospect is that—unless you 
remember to listen carefully for that 
‘tone warning’ and to look for those 
stars in the telephone book — you'll 
shoot off your mouth or discuss per- 
sonal matters and have your words 
embalmed in recording wax. 

“The FCC ruling is an effort to bring 
city telephone systems up to an ethical 
par with the rural ‘party line.’ The 
farmer and his wife take it for granted 


that, when the telephone rings, several 
other subscribers will pick up their re- 
ceivers. Tongues are guarded accord- 
ingly. 

“Well, believe us, ours is going to be 
guarded hereafter. Meanwhile, we live 
in hope that some day somebody will 
come along with a ‘scientific advance- 
ment’ to increase the care-free pleas- 
ures rather than the hazards and 
harassments of living.” 

eee 

Speaking of the FCC, readers of this 
department may be mildly surprised to 
learn that alert and adventuresome 
board has now gone in for theology. 
Radio publications are pooh-poohing 
FCC’s adventure into the realm of re- 
ligion. They suggest that it was un- 
necessary —that FCC is sticking its 
neck out. 

Be that as it may, the fact remains 
that the FCC has now defined God. The 
reason for this strange official business 
is the fact that somebody by the name 
of Robert Harold Scott of Palo Alto, 
Calif., filed a complaint with the FCC 
against radio broadcasting stations out 
in that section because they refused to 
allow him time on the air to deliver 
talks on Atheism. Scott says that the 
existence of God is a controversial and 
debatable question and that these sta- 
tions have allowed a lot of clergymen 
and others to hold forth in the air in 
favor of religion. He thinks they ought 
to give some time to the opposition. 


So he wanted the commission to re- 
voke the licenses of the California 
radio broadcasting stations on ground 
that they were discriminating. 
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The FCC denied Brother 
unusual request, but handed down an 
opinion which, in principle, seemed to 
agree with his argument. At least it 
agreed with him to the extent of say- 
ing, “Freedom of religious belief neces- 
sarily carries with it freedom to dis- 


Scott’s 


believe.” It further stated that the 
“holders of a belief should not be de- 
nied the right to deny attacks upon 
them or their beliefs solely because 
they are few in numbers.” 


This much was in support of Mr. 
Scott’s position. However, it felt that 
it would be unfair to penalize the three 
California stations by such drastic 
discipline as the revocation of licenses 
when, as a matter of fact, it is almost 
the general practice of all radio broad- 
casting stations to deny time on the air 
to Atheists for the purpose of advo- 
cating Atheism. In other words, the 
problem looked like it was big enough 
to require more investigation and a 
broader conclusion. 


The commission’s definition of God 
as contained in its opinion in the Scott 
case was as follows: 


“God is variously thought of as a 
‘Spirit, infinite, eternal, and unchange- 
able,’ and as having a tangible form 
resembling man who, in turn, was cre- 
ated in his image; as consisting of a 
Trinity and a single Godhead; as a 
Divine Law-giver, laying down infalli- 
ble natural and moral laws by which 


man is governed, and as a God who 
concerns himself with the personal af- 
fairs of individuals, however petty; as 
a God to whom each person is individu- 
ally accountable and as a God to be 
approached only through ordained in- 
termediaries; a God of the powerful 
who divinely appoints kings and other 
rulers of men, and as a God of the 
meek and lowly; as a God of stern jus- 
tice and a God of mercy; as a God to 
be worshipped or appeased primarily 
through ritual and as a God to be 
served primarily through service to 
one’s fellow man; as a God whose re- 
wards and punishments are mainly re- 
served for a future life and as a God 
who also rewards or punishes through 
spiritual enrichment or impoverishment 
of man’s present existence. These are 
only a few of the many differing con- 
ceptions which might be cited by way 
of illustration.” 


If the commission follows through, 
on its indicated line of reasoning in the 
Scott case, some one of these days we 
may expect to see our local radio broad- 
casting stations being compelled to 
allow Atheists to attack religion over 
the air. It is certainly a free country 
under that definition. One wonders if 
those who believe in murder, dope ad- 
diction, and licentious living will be 
given an opportunity to present their 
cases over radio broadcasting stations, 
since it would constitute their forms of 
belief. At that, the radio programs 
might get a little more interesting. The 
children should get enjoyment if not 
edification from them. 


Public Good Will 





The situation recalls a witty remark 
once made by the late Justice Holmes 
while he was on the U. S. Supreme 
Court. He said that freedom of speech 
protected by the Constitution of the 
United States does not guarantee free. 
dom for some nitwit to yell “fire” in a 
crowded auditorium just for the fup 
of it. 


The Civilian Production Administra- 
tion (CPA) has relaxed its preference 
rating regulations under which tele- 
phone subscribers are supposed to re- 
ceive telephone service in shortage 
areas. As a result of increased pro- 
duction, telephone subscribers who 
move to a new location in the same 
central office area are now being placed 
in the first order of preference for 
restoration of their telephone service. 
Until this order, released August 7, a 
subscriber moving to a new location 
within the same central office area 
could not have his telephone trans- 
ferred. He had to wait his turn for 
reinstatement of service under the or- 
der of preference established by the 
CPA utilities order. 


The CPA estimates that the new 
amendment will affect some 35,000 
subscribers right away and the same 
number each month for an indefinite 
period. 


VERY executive and every employe in every firm has a personal “good will” checking ac- 
count which should balance at the end of each day’s work. 


On the credit side should go every smile, every courtesy, every little attention which has 
been extended to the customer. On the debit side should go every sign of inattention, every 
scowl, and every mean word spoken. 


As business closes at the end of each day it is the duty of each co-worker to balance his 


own account. 


The conscientious person will find that he has built up an enviable balance in a 


set of “invisible books”; the person who has cut corners will find that he has issued an “over- 
draft” against himself and that those with whom he does business will seek the aid of others. 

It is important that all persons maintain this daily running inventory of their relations with 
their fellow employes and with the public because the sum total of this daily ledger is both a 
man’s reputation and the reputation of the firm for which he is employed. 


Education Versus Training 
HAT IS the difference between education and training? Have we, within recent years, 
begun to disregard the value of one and made a fetish of the other? 

Training is simply acquiring the technical ‘‘know how” with which to perform the func- 
tions necessary for our daily work, or work in which we expect (or hope) to be engaged. 
But technical skill, while it has made possible most of our modern advancements, does not 
necessarily constitute an education. 


It has become quite common for many of us to stop at the point where we have acquired the 
ability to make a living. Altogether too few of us have explored the great storehouse of 
knowledge, and the numerous avenues for mental and ethical development. Education moulds 
the mentality in a manner which enables us to capitalize on our natural aptitudes. It enables 
us to think for ourselves, and gives us confidence along with mental discipline. 

Education makes people easy to lead but difficult to drive; easy to govern, but impossible 
to enslave. It shapes their character and determines their social destiny. In fact, the extent 
to which we have educated ourselves, in or outside of school, shows in everything we do. 
Indeed, training gives us the means through which we can acquire our everyday necessities, but 
education enables us to live more richly with the products of our labors. Let’s not lose sight of 
the difference.—Gas News. 
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ISS AMERICA of 1946 has re- 
M ceived her sheepskin in schools 

across the land and now reaches 
forth for new worlds to conquer. What 
have you done, Mr. Independent Owner, 
to help sell the telephone industry to 
her? 

In an industry where Spirit of Serv- 
ice and job security are part of its 
very foundation, recruiting future tele- 
phone operators among recent gradu- 
ates and their younger sisters who had 
envisioned only lazy summer days 
ahead should not be difficult. There is 
no need to sit around mourning that 
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help is floating past your door. Why 
not stem that tide in any or all of the 
following ways: 


(1) Tours of inspection to show 
eager youngsters just what happens 
when the signals begin to flash on a 
switchboard. 

(2) Saturday and _ after - school 
courses so that future operators can 
step into their work with confidence. 

(3) Advertising in your literature, 
bill enclosures, directories, to point out 
the tragedies, romances, comedy and 
daily thrills that go into this most 


fascinating of work. 
(4) Acquainting these 


addicts of 
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movies, best sellers and drama of the 
story of the industry and the heroines 
who shine through its glowing pages. 

Every American girl wants to be a 
heroine. We all know how valiantly 
the bobby-sox brigade responded to the 
nation’s call for nurses’ aides, canteen 
workers, war bond salesmen, in the 
grim and tragic days of war. 

Not every woman is given the op- 
portunity to make the supreme sacri- 
fice on the altar of service as 
given Mrs. Julia Berry on that fatal 


was 


June 5 morning when death alone 
stilled her busy fingers, poised even 
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then to pick up still another cord. But 
her story is an inspiration to young 
America. 


Does the future white collar girl 
know that the telephone operator was 
the first white collar girl? She was 
chosen in 1886 because boys, who 
manned the switchboards prior to that 
time, were wont to convince doubting 
subscribers with their fists concerning 
such simple statements as “Line’s 
busy” and “Party does not answer.” 


The voice of America at the turn of 
the century was a modish creature sure 
to be appreciated by today’s stream- 
lined honey. Ads showing her in her 
freshly-starched, long-sleeved,  shirt- 
waist, corseted with whalebone over 
which nature’s original design was 
further disguised by three voluminous 
petticoats and a taffeta skirt would 
amuse and amaze the modern girl. And 
have we forgotten the black stockings 
and high-buttoned shoes that reduced 
cheese-cake art to something you stood 
on? Or the hair, charmingly done up 
very much like a robin’s nest, which, 
nevertheless, has started another trend 
in hair-do? 


In plays, skits, exhibits, you might 
carry her progress as she developed 
from the town almanac to the heroine 
who responded to her country’s call for 
operators in foreign fields when World 
War I war clouds darkened our hori- 
zon. How she brought home to the 
sons, husbands and loved ones who 
wept to hear the voice of America. How 
through the march of events which 
a generation later was to start the 
bloody cauldron bubbling up again, 
these loyal women, some with their 
own sons in service, worked together 
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to speed the eventual victory by keep- 
ing the lines of communication open. 

In your enactment of the unsung 
heroines who kept the wires humming, 
you'll want to present Mrs. Sarah J. 
Rooke, operator at a small exchange 
in Folsom, N. M., a ranch country town 
on the banks of a stream called Dry 
Cimarron. Sally was a blithe young 
thing of 68 summers, whose job it was 
to keep the town, the ranch houses and 
the village beyond informed of daily 
doings. When flood waters followed a 
cloudburst some miles up the valley, 
Sally got busy notifying every ranch 
house located in the flood’s path. She 
stayed on the job until the onrushing 
waters swept away her home which 
was also her post. 

There are plenty of living heroines. 
Out in Minneapolis, they’ll tell you 
about their “Judge” who sits either at 
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the railroad or one of the two bus 
depots handing out change or helping 
folks who want to make calls. She is 
Mrs. Olga Breitner, who started out 
in telephone company service in 1906, 
got married and brought up a family, 
and in 1942, when her son went into 
service, went back to the job. She tele- 
phoned many a commanding officer to 
get extensions for lads on furlough and 
wasn’t even awed by a major. She 
found hotel rooms for servicemen and 
figured out ways for them to get rides 
back to camp. 

You have your own heroines? Of 
course you do! Then publicize them. 
Make an “Operators’ Holiday,” replete 
with all the trimmings and the press 
will pick it up—fast. You’ll be amazed 
what sales value your little jaunt into 
drama will have to the girls of your 
community. 
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What did Miss America excel in back 
in those schooldays, so recently com- 
pleted? Show that she can use the 
same assets in a business way for the 
telephone company. Like this: 


(1) Accounting or stenography — 
use it in the telephone field. 


(2) Seience and research—use it in 
the telephone field. 


(3) Languages. (Yes, she can!) 
Still vivid in our minds is the multi- 
lingual board used at the United Na- 
tions Conference where girls took calls 
in Chinese, French, Portuguese, Rus- 
sian, Spanish and made a stab at 170 
others. Use them in the telephone field. 


(4) Courtesy, tact, patience — and 
how yowll use them all in the telephone 
field. 


(5) Daily contact with others and 
the desire to be a combination Mr. 
Anthony, Sherlock Holmes and J. Ed- 
gar Hoover. Ask any small town op- 
erator, or indeed almost any operator 
who must notify police, the fire station, 
the doctor, of trouble moving in quickly 
—USE IT IN THE TELEPHONE 
FIELD. 

Modern girls know they may take up 
lodgings for a long time on the job 
so they want to be fairly sure that 
the benefits of steady employment, 
good pay and the interest of the em- 
ployer in his workers will be theirs. 
These are important points, since con- 
trary to the popular writer, for the 
bulk of women, business life does not 
begin at 40. It’s not easy to get a job 





Telephone and Find Out 
Telephone and Find Out if they’ve 
fixed the kitchen range. 

Or if the plumber’s been there 
yet, or if the pup has mange. 
No matter what the question is, if 

a telephone is near, 
You can call and get the answer 
in a second, never fear. 


Telephone and find out if you're 
wond ring about some deals, 
Or if you’ve guests for dinner, 
or how that old friend feels. 
If you've got to have an answer. 

and you want it here and now, 
The telephone will get the dope 


for you at once, and how. 


Telephone and find out if the 
store will send things out, 

Or if the Smiths will be at home, 
or what to do for gout. 

Regardless of your problem, and 
in weather foul or fair, 

A call’s the shortest distance twixt 
two people, anywhere. 

—Carl H. Claudy, Jr. 
in Busy Lines. 











if you are suddenly faced with the need 
to help maintain the family or work 
for your own subsistence after you’ve 
been away for a long time, or perhaps 
have not worked at all. 

Census figures which were published 
November, 1945, page 846 in the Mar- 
ket Labor Review show 4,540,000 women 


Be Loyal to Your Ideals 





of 45 or over in the labor forces of 
the country. According to the U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, many 
women of 35 or more will remain in 
the labor market, regardless of de- 
mand. If times are bad, many middle 
aged and older women may be forced 
into taking anything at all as a result 
of their competitive disadvantages to 
men and younger women. 

That is why women should learn 
work which has a future, where they 
san rise from the ranks, where they 
can and will wish to return when emer- 
gencies arise. 

The telephone industry is as personal 
as the people across the land and in 
the far corners of the world, them- 
selves. It has a tradition and a heri- 
tage which make those who follow it 
recall with pride how time after time 
the course of history was guided by 
the hands at the switchboards. 

Other things are remembered too, 
things like rich and lasting friendships, 
the thrill of putting through Ghrist- 
mas calls, parties, good fellowship. 
Women in the industry love it, wouldn’t 
be in another, think there is nobody 
like a telephone man or woman. 

We might take a line from the con- 
versation between Louis Pasteur and 
his wife in the movie of the same name. 
M. Pasteur, in his moment of triumph 
says to his wife, “There were so many 
good friends who helped so much. They 
will never know what they meant to 
me.” And his wife answered, “Well, 
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Louis, why don’t you tell them? 


T HAS often been said that the quality of a man’s ideals will determine the excellency of 


his achievement. Many persons relinquish high ideals because they become discouraged . . 


others because they lose their sense of values and substitute 


the unimportant for the high 


goals to which they once aspired. In some of life’s situations it is necessary to be flexible and 


adapt one’s self to the situation at hand but there are certain fundamentals which a person's 


own common sense reveals to him. 


a richer, happier life that has contributed much to humanity. 


Power Concentration 


Hold fast to those ideals and you'll find that you have led 


REEDOM always has and always will involve some risk. Security should not be the pri- 


mary aim of a free people. 


fortunate in the operation of a free, competitive society. 


In our efforts to be free of fear and want, we 
position where we will have to fear government. 


government is a human being. 


We should only look for protection for those who are un- 


must be careful not to place ourselves in a 
We must never forget that the head of any 
When any individual is invested with great economic powers 


over the lives of people, he will, in the long run, inevitably use those powers for self-perpetu- 


ation. He has to prescribe rules, regulations, and restrictions in order to manage the economy, 


and has to set up policing systems and concentration camps in order to enforce them. 


Concentration of power in the head of any government will bring about the same results 


regardless of the name of the governmental system. It’s time we stopped being confused with 
the term “Naziism.” Nazi is the German abbreviation for National Socialism. Germany has 
demonstrated to the world the ultimate results of a socialized economy.—RALPH A. HAY- 
WARD, in The Michigan Bell. 
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OME hasty predictions have been 
made that radio will be the ideal 
solution to the rural telephone 

problem. (See Fig. 3.) In my opinion, 
radio channels are much better suited 
for toll than for rural service purposes. 
Nevertheless, I feel certain that radio 
will find some limited application along 
with rural power line carrier and rural 
joint use as a means of serving the 
hard-to-reach rural subscriber. But I 
doubt that rural radio-telephone service 
will be extensive and I think it will be 
somewhat slow in coming. 


The use of radio channels to serve 
farmers is complicated by the fact that 
good rural telephone service requires 
that not to exceed eight to 10 sub- 
scribers be placed on one line. The 
use of radio to replace any substantial 
number of rural wire lines in an ex- 
change, would necessitate an excessive 
demand for central office radio chan- 
nels and frequencies. A low cost multi- 
channel system operating over a single 
antenna would, of course, tend to solve 
this problem. 


If any extensive use of radio chan- 
nels for rural subscriber applications 
is to be worked out, operation will nec- 
essarily need to be at microwave fre- 
quencies, due to the great demand from 
many interests for use of the lower 
frequencies. If the telephone field is 
required to use the higher frequencies 
we would have difficulty in getting line- 
of-sight-transmission paths between 
our central offices and rural subscrib- 
ers in many eases. 


Do not conclude that radio channels 
will not find some use for serving rural 
subscribers. Rural radio may prove a 
valuable and versatile tool for many 
special situations. But for general use 
in lieu of wire lines its applications 
will, in my opinion, be very limited. 

As you may know, the Bell System 
is making a trial installation of rural 
subscriber radio service at Cheyenne 
Wells, Colo. Six stations, to be oper- 
ated at frequencies near 48 me. are 
proposed for the project. The United 
States Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion is watching those experiments 
closely and will advise you fully of 
their significance when they are fur- 
ther along. 
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Radio aud Tudepeudent 


By B. C. BURDEN 


Telephone Consulting Engineer 
Lincoln, Neb. 





Part Il. The first article in this 
series appeared in the August 10 
issue, page 9. 











Spectrum Space 

Thus far, I have said nothing re- 
garding the availability of frequencies 
for toll, for rural subscriber, and for 
the mobile services. Do not get the 
impression that there is an abundance 
of frequencies and that any telephone 
company that so desires can promptly 
and forthwith get permission from the 
Federal Communications Commission 
to take down its wires and put up 
radio towers. 

How liberal the FCC may be in 
passing out frequency assignments to 
telephone companies remains to be seen. 
Everyone wants radio channels for one 
purpose or another. The railroads, the 
aviation people, pipe line companies, 


state and highway police, bus and taxi 
companies and a host of others. All 
want on the air. It is apparent that 
spectrum space will be at a premium. 
The FCC has estimated a demand for 
400,000 licenses by July, 1947. 

Because of the great demand for fre- 
quencies it seems logical that we, as 
well as others, will need to look to the 
microwave portion of the spectrum for 
at least some of our needs. 

The expression, microwave frequen- 
cies, refers to the frequencies above 
1,000 me. Some of the principal ad- 
vantages of these exceptionally high 
frequencies are shown in Fig. 4. 

The fact that the microwaves can be 
used in closely adjacent areas as shown 
in (a) is a distinct advantage as it 
permits the use of the same frequency 
over and over across the country with- 
out interference between channels op- 
erating on the same frequency. This 
enormously multiplies the channels us- 
able in any area. 
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Fig. 3. Use of radio for rural service. 
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Fig. 4. Advantages of microwave frequencies. 


The relatively large amount of space 
available above 1,000 megacycles as 
compared to the lower frequency bands 
is shown in (b). It will be noted that 
there is over 100 times as much space 
above 1,000 me. as there is in the 30 
to 300 me. region. By the use of special 
directive antennas as shown in (c) the 
microwave frequencies can be sharply 
beamed from one point to another. 

Microwaves used in conjunction with 
highly directive antennas enable us, 
in effect, to connect two toll offices to- 
gether over a small conical segment of 
space. The problem of connecting two 
toll offices 30 miles apart by means of 
a microwave radio beam seems simple 
when we compare it to the 476,000 mile 
round trip transmission path involved 
in the Army’s radar to the moon ex- 
periments. 

Another advantage of microwaves 
not shown in Fig. 4, is directional beam 
channeling. This arrangement permits 
the use of channels on the same fre- 
quency in the same line of sight area. 
The channels are kept from interfering 
with each other by using them on a 
directional basis as shown in Fig. 5. 
This is, of course, feasible only where 
sharply focused beams are used. 

The several advantages just recited 
would seem to make the microwave fre- 
quencies a natural for our business. 

Although the FCC has not yet indi- 
cated how far it may go in permitting 
the use of microwave frequencies for 
telephone purposes, it can reasonably 
be anticipated that ample channel space 
will be made available to meet our 
needs. 


One of the interesting as well as 
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useful features of microwaves for tele- 
phone purposes is the ease with which 
the radio waves can be focused or 
beamed. Using relatively small antenna 
or reflector structures beams which are 
only a few hundred feet wide at points 
20 miles from the transmitter is feasi- 
ble. It appears that beaming of micro- 
waves will most likely be accomplished 
by either parabolic reflectors or the 
new lens type antenna. 

A typical parabolic reflector of the 
type used with the Army’s multi-chan- 
nel pulse communications systems is 
shown in Fig. 6. These are used for 
both transmitter and receiver purposes. 


The lens antenna shown in Fig. 7 
was designed by the Bell System. It 
is the newest of the directive antennas 
and is said to be 10,000 times more 


effective than the ordinary simple an- 
tenna. This antenna is capable of pro- 
ducing a beam less than one degree 
wide. A one degree beam would be only 
1,837 ft. wide (see Fig. 8) at a point 
20 miles from the transmitter. In addi- 
tion to reducing interference between 
stations on closely adjacent frequen- 
cies, beamed radio waves permit amaz- 
ingly low powers to be used. 

A wartime telephone development 
that seems to hold forth real possibili- 
ties for telephone toll use is the multi- 
plex pulse modulation system. The use 
of pulse modulation techniques repre- 
sents a new method of transmitting 
intelligence by radio. This system was 
developed for wartime use and was 
kept secret until late in 1945. 

Short spurts of ultra, high frequency 
energy are used in place of the con- 
tinuous waves used in standard broad- 
casting or FM broadcasting systems. 
Pulse position or pulse time multiplex 
radio systems, as they are called, per- 
mit a multiplicity of channels to be 





Fig. 6. Parabolic reflectors used in Bell System 
microwave experiments. 


placed on a single carrier wave using 
a single transmitter and a single re- 
ceiver antenna at each terminal. 

Thus one transmitter and one re- 
ceiver can be used to send and receive 
as many as 24 (or more) separate voice 
channels. These pulse systems are suit- 
able only for use at microwave fre- 
quencies. 
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Fig. 5. Directional beam channeling using microwave frequencies. 








Fig. 7. Bell System lens antenna. 


Two pulse systems have thus far 
been developed and now being improved 
for commercial use. One is an eight- 
channel system and the other a 24- 
channel system. Intelligence is trans- 
mitted in a multi-channel pulse system 
by varying the position of the very 
short duration high frequency pulses 
with respect to their normal position. 
Although each separate conversation 
taking place on the multi-channel sys- 
tem is sampled only once each eight 
thousandths of a second, and then only 
for a pulse period of one microsecond, 
the resulting voice quality is said to 
be good. 

To get some concept of how these 
new multiplex pulse systems work, in 
case you do not want to go into the 
technical details, think of a two wire 
to one line with eight (or 24) people 
on each end attempting to converse 
with each other all at the same time. 
By the use of a revolving mechanical 
switch their telephones are each con- 
nected successively to the line for only 
one microsecond and at a rate of 8,000 
times per second. 


By means of special equipment the 
short “bits” of conversation that come 
over the line from each of the eight 
(or 24) people would be reassembled 
at the receiving end of the line and 
passed on to each listener virtually as 
good as the original. 

The action is somewhat comparable 
with television in which a complete 
picture is sent over the air one element 
at a time. 

Most toll circuit groups extending 
in any direction from an exchange re- 
quire a multiplicity of channels. If 
radio is to be used as a transmission 
medium for toll plant, it is obvious that 
some multiplex radio system will be 
needed rather than to attempt to obtain 
the necessary channels by using sepa- 
rate radio units for each channel. 

This might consist of either a multi- 
plex pulse system, or by the use of 
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carrier current systems superimposed 
on one or more radio carriers. The 
carrier current principle will probably 
be cheaper than the multiplex pulse 
system for small circuit groups. 

Along with the advantages that ac- 
crue from the use of microwaves we 
have the disadvantage that we must 
have essentially a line of sight trans- 
mission path between the transmitter 
and receiver. This may, in irregular 
terrain, require towers of excessive 
height. Some notion of the line of sight 
problem can be obtained by consider- 
ing the path that exists in level coun- 
try. With two 40-foot poles supporting 
the antennas at each end of a link our 
path is approximately 15 miles in 
length. 

Fig. 9 illustrates how the frequencies 
used affect the distance to which sig- 
nals can normally be transmitted. Due 
to atmospheric bending of the radio 
waves the actual transmission range 
at microwave frequencies is somewhat 


greater than the line of sight compu- 
tation would indicate. 


Proposed Central Radio Tower 

It has recently been proposed that 
in each community there be installed 
a central antenna tower which would 
be from 200 to 3,000 ft. high. On this 
tower would be located all the antennas 
for the various services used in the 
community. Thus FM _ broadcasting, 
television, telephone toll, urban mobile 
as well as other radio services would 
all share the common tower. At this 
stage of the game, the idea seems just 
a little visionary, although we may 
think differently about it a few years 
from now. 


Microwave Components 
The realm of the microwaves is a 
strange one to those brought up on 
the lower frequencies. New concepts 
are required, strange techniques are 
involved and the equipment itself in 
(Please turn to page 40) 
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Fig. 9. Propagation characteristics of the three groups of frequencies. 
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USTOMER held service is still 
desirable and should be developed 
to the greatest extent possible 
under present conditions. The fact 
that due to the volume of traffic we 
find it necessary to dismiss the calling 
party certain periods of the day, should 
not deter us from resuming this prac- 
tice at the earliest possible moment. 
An operating habit having a most 
detrimental effect upon customer held 
service is the unnecessary use of split- 
ting keys. The customer, with a re- 
ceiver glued to his ear, hearing nothing, 
is very likely to hang it up in disgust, 
whereas, if he hears the progress of 
his call, it holds his interest and he 
patiently waits for the called station 
to answer or for a report on his call. 
Having the customer on the line is 
also helpful in many instances where 
it is necessary to secure additional in- 
formation or where instruction must 
be obtained in regard to leaving word 
for the called party, in securing a sub- 
sequent attempt time or in making 
other disposition of his call. 


Speed of service is improved, too, 
where the calling party is permitted to 
hear his call being advanced as he fre- 
quently recognizes the voice of the per- 
son answering at the called station and 
starts conversation without having the 
operator announce the call. 

Splitting keys are helpful in oper- 
ating if they are used for the purpose 
for which they are intended but are 
detrimental to good service if their use 
is abused. Where it is necessary for 
operators to split a connection by use 
of cords, fewer cases of splitting con- 
nections unnecessarily are observed. 

It is well to remember, no one is 
quite as interested in the progress of a 
call as the customer who places it and 
he likes to be in on what is taking 
place. His cooperation in volunteering 
information necessary to complete the 
call also is desirable. 


An operator’s experience in delays 
encountered in reaching the calling 
party, when he does not remain at the 
telephone, should be an incentive to re- 
frain from using splitting keys un- 
necessarily, when it is evident this 
practice frequently results in the cus- 
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tomer not remaining at the telephone 
while the operator is attempting to 
complete his call. 

Questions from Illinois Operators 

(1) On a collect call to a coin sta- 
tion, should the tributary operator stay 
on the line to verify the collection of 
toll? 

(2) How long can an operator hold 
the circuit on an MX precedence call? 

(3) What percentage of tax is 
charged on foreign calls? 

(4) When the number of a private 
branch exchange in an office is the 
same as one of the department, should 
it be a station call? 

(5) After using an alternate route 
on a call and receiving a DA report 
and the call is tried later, should the 
alternate route be used again, or the 
regular route? 

(Answers to these traffic questions 


are presented on page 29.) 
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Bell of Canada Expands 
Rural Service 
Thirty-three thousand rural 
telephones within the next four years 
is the objective of a $10,000,000 rural 
development program of the Bell Tele- 
phone Co. of Canada, a company official 
states. Of these, about 22,000 will be 
in Ontario and 11,000 in Quebec. 
Despite 


more 


continuing shortages of 


materials, 6,500 rural telephones have 
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been added in the first five months of 
this year, as compared with 5,400 for 
the whole of 1945. Objective for 1946 
is the addition of over 12,000 new rural 
connections. 


In the next three to five years, the 
Bell company hopes to be serving 55 
percent of the rural families in its ter- 
ritory in Ontario and Quebec. About 
40 percent of the rural families in the 
territory served by the company are 
represented in today’s 72,400 rural in- 
stallations. 

In spite of the fact that 84 percent 
of the permanent rural residents in the 
area served by the company are on 
roads already served by telephone lines, 
the program will involve erection of 
thousands of miles of new poles and 
wire, an official states. 

In order to give service immediately 
to as many waiting applicants as pos- 
sible, telephones are being installed at 
some exchanges beyond the usual ca- 
pacity of lines and equipment by “ 
bling up” on party lines. 


dou- 


tural opinion has been sought by 
means of questionnaires to find out just 
what service both subscribers and non- 
subscribers prefer. As soon as_ the 
number of waiting applicants can be 
reduced, many improvements suggested 
by these surveys will be introduced, the 
company official states. Of some 3,000 
replies received from telephone users 
about 72 percent considered the tele- 
phone a necessity, 88 percent have 
never considered doing without it and 
89 percent say the value of the service 
is increasing or is as great as ever, it 
is stated. 

Reduction of the number of parties 
on a line is one of the major objectives 
of the company’s present rural develop- 
ment program since that was the chief 
complaint, the 
showed. The survey showed 71 percent 
object to others “listening in,” not only 
because of a desire for privacy, but 
also because it cuts down transmission. 


subscribers’ survey 


, 


A similar questionnaire has been sent 
out to rural residents without tele- 
phones at present, it is stated. Com- 
ments are being sought from residents 
in 22 representative communities 
throughout two provinces. 
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Some Facts About Rig 


In a recent announcement, we called attention to the drastic increase 
in the cost of materials which enter into the manufacture of our products, 


and its inevitable influence on price levels. 


A most important factor in costs and prices has been the steadily 


rising level of wages in all departments of our factory. 


Basic factory wage scales increased in May, 1941, and again in Janu- 


ary, 1942, to a total of approximately 22% over the January, 1941, level. 


Since V-J day, additional increases have resulted in raising the average 


basic wage scales to a level approximating 36% above the January, 


1941, level. 


Last week, as a result of a labor union arbitration award, this increase 


became approximately 49% above the January, 1941, level. 


The above figures do not include the substantial added costs due to 
additional paid holidays and liberalized plans for paid vacations. Factory 


burdens and other costs constantly increase. The prices charged us for the 


raw materials needed in production constantly increase. 


















tig Labor Costs 


Under these conditions of increasing factory labor, raw material and 
other costs, it is easy to see why there is no alternative to price increases. 
Moreover, as we have pointed out, our prices have not yet advanced to 


the extent that our costs have increased. 


All of this means that, while the present conditions continue, there 
can be no stability in price levels. When we take an order for future 
delivery we are unable to estimate the cost with any degree of accuracy. 
The resulting uncertainty is no less disturbing to us than it isto our 
customers. It is simply an unpleasant and unavoidable fact which we all 


must face. 





AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 
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Sender-Translator Operation . . . Machine Switching Automatic Dial Systems 
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Distributors in U. S. and Possessions 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATION, 1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7, U. S. A. 
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On the opposite page is a tribute 
to telephone service repre- 
sentatives everywhere. These days 


they are busier than ever before. 


The advertisement will appear in 
August national magazines. 

It should help to increase public 
understanding and appreciation of 
the big job being done by telephone 


people all through the industry. 





An advertisement of the BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 

















SERVICE REPRESENTATIVE in the 
Business Office. She’s there to help when- 
ever you have questions about service, 
equipment or bills. An important part of 
her job is to see that all orders are filled 
in their proper turn. 





Speaking of Citations 


Next time you call or visit a telephone 
office, see if you don’t think the young 
women working there deserve a citation for 
competence and courtesy. They are doing 


a fine job. 


Demand for telephone service is at an 
all-time high. That means more calls to 
put through — more telephones to install — 
more bills to prepare and send out — more 


people to talk with in the business office . . . 
and more equipment needed to do the job 
the way we would like to do it. 

We’re building and adding just as fast 
as we can get materials and make equip- 
ment. In the meanwhile, telephone people 
who serve you will keep right on doing 
their best. 


And doing it with a friendly smile. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 








E ARE in receipt of the 
VY ‘rowing letter from H. A. 
Miller, the Mountain States 


Telephone & Telegraph Co., Limon, 
Colo., with reference to a question and 
answer which appeared in the July 13 
issue of the Plant Man’s Quiz regard- 
ing the prevention of wasps from 
building nests in cable terminals: 


“Your suggestion for plugging holes 
is not practicable for some types of 
terminals, for example, Western Elec- 
tric C and D types, which are open at 
the bottom. We have experienced this 
difficulty and now have it fairly well 
under control by placing moth balls in 
the terminals. We take a piece of cloth 
about three inches square, place two 
moth balls in the center fold and tie 
with a string. This is then placed at 
some convenient point inside the termi- 
nal. It is necessary to replace the moth 
balls each year, the best time we have 
found to be March or April. This re- 
placement can be made when men have 
occasion to use the terminal, thus sav- 
ing special trips to all but infrequently 
used terminals.” 


This is a novel idea which has been 
tried and proved in the field and which 
we are pleased to pass along to our 
readers. 


ok 7 * 


Statistics prove that a farm home 
or a farm building catches fire every 
15 minutes in the United States. This 
certainly indicates an urgent need for 
rural telephone service. 


* 


It has been said, “A man _ should 
never rust on his laurels.” 


* * * 


The Treasury Department’s Procure- 
ment Division in Washington, D. C., 
soon will announce plans for a new 
automatic, central government tele- 
phone switchboard, linking all federal 
agencies in the capital city. When this 
new unit is placed in operation, an em- 
ploye in one agency will be able to dial 
any other agency without calling 
through any outside or main exchange. 
With the present manual system, em- 
ployes dial 80, an operator answers 
“Government” and the employe then 
asks for the agency desired. 
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Along with the so-called “80” board, 
the new automatic system also will 
eliminate an estimated 1,600 agency-to- 
agency tie line setup. 


* * * 


Dial misuse is all too common with 
telephone users of the present day. We 
frequently observe people who grab the 
handset and begin dialing immediately 
without listening for the dial tone. If 
the dial tone is not heard before dial- 
ing, one may get a wrong number or 
no number at all. Subscribers should 
be made to understand that the dial 
tone on an automatic line is just as 
important as “number please” on a 
manual system. How to make them 
understand is the problem. People just 
seem to forget when they are in a 
hurry. 

* « * 


The two-pole corner is rapidly gain- 
ing favor over the buck-arm type where 
space will permit its use. This type, 
shown in the accompanying photograph, 
also provides good wire clearance and 
jumper wires are not required. Ade- 
quate guying must be provided, how- 
ever, when the lead supports 20 wires, 
or less. One side guy on each pole with 





the guy bisecting the angle will usually 
prove sufficient. As a general rule, 
when the lead carries more than 20 
wires, two guys should be placed on 
each pole. 


RAY BLAIN 
TECHNICAL 
EDITOR 


The spring driven stepping switch 
shown in the accompanying photo- 
graph should prove useful to telephone 





companies for use in connection with 
various remote control problems. These 
switches are designed to perform any 
of the following control operations: 


Selection: Under the control of a 
telephone dial, the switch will select 
any desired channel, or circuit path, out 
of 20 or 40. 

Sequence Control: Automatic control 
of a series of operations in a prede- 
termined manner. 

Maximum number of contacts for a 
20-point switch is eight; for a 40-point 
switch, four. Maximum operating speed 
with remote control is 30 steps per 
second. Average operating speed with 
self cycling operation is 60 steps per 
second. 

This mechanism is actuated by an 
electromagnet which responds to mo- 
mentary current impulses. When the 
magnet is de-energized, the wiper as- 
sembly is driven forward by a spring. 


* * * 


Whenever we see a line construction 
truck standing on the job, we always 
stop and give it the “once over.” 
Many of these new trucks are marvels 
of efficiency although the majority ap- 
pear to be overloaded and cluttered up 
with tools. Probably there is no way 
to avoid this as just so many tools 
must be used in the course of a day’s 
work. It is noted, however, that some 
have several large sets of blocks and 
tackle which are always rather cum- 
bersome. Some of the other trucks use 
fewer blocks and tackle and several 
chain hoists. 
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The use of compressed air is defi- 
nitely on the increase in the telephone 
industry. A small compressor will un- 
doubtedly become a part of every line 
construction truck eventually. Small 





0. We have experienced considerable 


trouble when installing break irons on 
heavy grades in connection with open 
wire lines. Can you give us any sugges- 
tions as to how this difficulty may be 
overcome? 

A. The accompanying sketch indi- 
cates a special break iron designed to 
meet this specified need. It will be 
noted that the iron is bent on one end 
to an angle of 30 degrees. The slotted 
holes permit adjusting of bolt centers 
on crossarms to varying pole diameters. 























For the top of grade location, use a 
single iron as pictured in detail “A.” 
For creating a knoll with grades on 
both sides, use two irons as shown in 
—_ 


Q. We have found that the tamping 
of conduit trench after backfilling is 
a slow and expensive operation. Can 
you furnish any suggestion in this con- 
nection? 

A. Machines which operate from a 
gasoline engine are available for this 
purpose which prove entirely satisfac- 
tory. Gasoline hammer drills when used 
with a tamping attachment do an out- 
standing job and, in general, are pre- 
ferred to a regular tamping machine. 
When neither of the above mentioned 
equipments is available the dual tires 
of a heavy truck can be used to ad- 
vantage where a trench is out in the 
open so that it is possible to drive 
along it. With this arrangement, fill 
the trench level and drive so that the 
dual tires compress it. Then refill and 
drive over it a second time. This op- 
eration may be repeated until the 
trench is full and properly tamped. 
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light weight air compressors now are 
available, ranging in size from one to 
80 cu. ft. in a variety of both air and 
water cooled models. Pressures up to 
500 lbs. psi are provided. 


Q. We are considering the use of 
battery eliminators on our rural line 
telephones, but are at a loss as to how 
emergency telephone service can _ be 
furnished during failures of the com- 
mercial power. Is there any solution 
to this problem? 

A. Commercial power, in most sec- 
tions of the country, is reliable and 
failures are not frequent. When heavy 
sleet or other storms cause failure of 
the power system, the telephone lines 
generally fail likewise. Some operating 
companies when considering battery 
eliminators leave a few scattered tele- 
phones, battery operated, to provide 
emergency service 
power failures. 


* * » 


during possible 


Q. Is it possible to construct a pike 
pole which can be used to place two 
wires on a pole in one operation? 

A. The accompanying sketch indi- 
cates how this operation may be ac- 
complished. 


LIGHT STRAP IRON 





BAMBOO OR 
WOOD POLE 





Q. Is it considered necessary to pro- 
tect all down guys with guards? 

A. In our opinion, guards are a 
necessity on all exposed guys where 
people, vehicles, or animals might run 
into them and cause injury. If a guy is 
located near a fence or a building wall, 
often a guard is not necessary. The 
guard actually furnishes very little 
protection in most cases, but it does 
provide a target which can be easily 
seen and the guy avoided. 





Q. Considerable trouble is experi- 
enced when soldering on main frames 
and other central office equipment due 
to dripping solder. Can you furnish 
any information as to how this. difficulty 
may be reduced? 

A. If the soldering iron heats prop- 
erly and an excessive amount of solder 
is not used, serious trouble should not 
be encountered. Better soldering is al- 
ways done when solder is used spar- 
ingly rather than when an effort is 
made to pile it up on a connection. 
When the tip of the soldering iron is 
tinned only on one side, the tendency 
for solder to run and drip from the hot 
point is reduced somewhat. 

It is always a good practice to have 
a piece of canvas about 18 ins. square 
with a wire sewed along one edge to 
place on equipment located directly 
under soldering operations to catch 
dropping metal. 


Q. Is it considered good practice to 
paint switchboard cable forms with 
shellac to protect them against the en- 
trance of moisture when installed in a 
damp location? 

A. This practice was formerly used, 
but has been discarded by most operat- 
ing telephone companies due to the fact 
that it is believed to cause more trouble 
than it prevents. If any moisture is 











contained within the cable when it is 
painted with shellac, it is sealed in and 
is certain to cause trouble later. 

It is now generally agreed that 
switchboard cable should merely be 
boiled out and impregnated with bees- 
wax. 

Dehumidification equipment is now 
available which can be used to protect 
a switchboard against moisture when 
such equipment must be installed in a 
wet or humid location. 
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COMMISSION ENGINEER URGES 
Adequate Rates. and Sonwice 


ISTRICT meetings of the Missouri 
D Telephone Association came out 

of wartime mothballs with three 
highly successful sessions at Macon, 
Rolla and Springfield, the week of July 
15, covering three out of the associa- 
tion’s five districts in the state. 

Highlighted in each case by a talk 
by Ralph E. Duffy, chief engineer of 
the Missouri Public Service Commis- 
sion, the meetings exceeded expecta- 
tions in attendance, and focused re- 
newed attention on the problems and 
possibilities ahead for Missouri’s 37 
Independent companies. 

Attendance at Macon, north Missouri 
exchange of the Missouri Telephone 
Co., was 125, with 23 companies repre- 
sented from 40 exchanges. At the 
United Telephone Co.’s Rolla exchange 
meeting, total attendance again ap- 
proximated 125 with 27 companies and 
38 exchanges represented. The final 
meeting at Springfield brought repre- 
sentatives from 36 companies and 47 
exchanges, for a total attendance about 
the same as the previous two meetings. 

A dramatic touch was added when 
Dr. S. T. Neill, president of the asso- 
ciation, spoke from his sickbed in Clin- 
ton, to open the Springfield meeting 
on July 19. His talk was carried by 
long distance to Springfield and broad- 
cast over a loudspeaker. Dr. Neill is 
one of the real telephone pioneers of 
Missouri, having been active in the 
business since 1899. 

In his talk, Dr. Neill emphasized 
that ‘‘the telephone business is a good 
business,” and expressed his regret 
that he could not be present to “have 
grasped the hand of each one, met old 
friends and made new ones.” At the 
close of his talk, the applause of the 
audience reached him via a telephone 
switched on to the direct circuit to 
Clinton. 


Introduced by Association Secretary 


Robert W. Hedrick as “‘the man di- 
rectly in charge of telephone properties 
in Missouri,’ Chief Engineer Duffy’s 
remarks were especially pertinent in 
this time of rising costs. He emphasized 
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the responsibilities of every telephone 
company, large and small, to give serv- 
ice up to the highest standard, whether 
local or toll, and dwelt at length on 
the need for adequate revenues to in- 
sure proper plant to do this job. 


This in turn, he said, demands care- 
ful measurement of their plant invest- 
ment, historically and currently. Stat- 
ing that experience has shown many 
small companies to be ignorant of the 
true value of their property, he urged 
that every Independent—“for his own 
sake” — get his plant figures in line 
with the original cost theory now being 
followed by the Missouri Public Serv- 
ice Commission as a guide to rate- 
making. 


Mr. Duffy mentioned the case of a 
small company which carried its prop- 
erty at $4,000, and complained fre- 
quently that on that rate base it was 
not able to make money. Upon investi- 
gation by the commission, it was found 
that the true “original’’ cost of the 
property was far in excess of that 
amount. Suggesting that many compa- 
nies were in the same situation, the 
chief engineer divided the job of plant 
valuation into two parts: 





R. W. HEDRICK 


(1) The historical part. This, Mr, 
Duffy said, is sadly neglected on the 
part of most small companies. He advo- 
cated a thorough inventory of all plant 
property, item by item, listing all per- 
tinent information such as age, model, 
make, etc. When this is done, reference 
to old catalogues of suppliers will yield 
the cost of that material, which will 
then form a proper part of the rate 
base. If adequate records are not avail- 
able, he offered the services of the com- 
mission staff in pricing out the value 
of property as of the time it was in- 
stalled, through the use of the cost 
records maintained in the commission 
offices. This offer of commission assist- 
ance was particularly noted by the 
audiences at all three meetings. 

(2) The current part. Mr. Duffy 
seconded Mr. Hedrick’s remark that 
the majority of the Independent tele- 
phone men are telephone men first and 
bookkeepers second. He pointed out, 
however, that this is the very reason 
for lack of adequate historical invest- 
ment records on the part of most 
small companies. He urged that careful 
record be kept of every cent spent for 
plant investment, and suggested a plan 
of centralizing bookkeeping records of 
this sort. The plan of a young Cali- 
fornian, in the grocery field, to handle 
daily and weekly expense records for 
a large number of small Independent 
food merchants, was presented by Mr. 
Duffy as one easy, inexpensive means 
of solving the telephone companies’ 
problems. If this current bookkeeping 
job is not done properly, he warned, 
it will be impossible for Independents 
to know what their costs are, and as a 
result, they may lose credit for plant 
investment which would otherwise be 
a part of their rate base under the 
original cost plan. 


At each of the three meetings, Mr. 
Duffy’s remarks were followed by a 
short statement on rural telephone 
plans. At Macon, the speaker was 
James Carter, owner of the Home 
Telephone Co., Perry; at Rolla, Carl 
Spaid, Kansas City, Mo., president of 
United Telephone, and at Springfield, 
W. E. Naylor, Kansas City, Kan., gen- 
eral commercial supervisor of Western 
Light & Telephone Co., filled the bill. 

These plans included the program of 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
to add 3,500 new farm telephones in 
eastern Missouri alone this year. Dis- 
cussion included emphasis on the need 
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Groups photographed at the Macon (top row), Rolla (center row) and Sp ingfield (bottom row) district meetings of the Missouri Telephone Association. 


for maintaining rural lines in shape to 
give service equal in quality to local 
exchange service. Metallicizing of 
grounded lines was mentioned as a 
“must job,” particularly with the 
spread of rural electric lines and con- 
sequent interference on grounded cir- 
cuits. 

Following this, a showing was made 
of the Bell System movie on farm serv- 
ice—‘‘The Farmer’s Telephone,’ fol- 
lowed by lunch. One of the highlights 
of the luncheon period was the presen- 
tation of the Bell film ““The Telephone 
Hour,” a pictorial presentation of the 
Eell System network broadcast which 
contained much of interest about net- 
work broadcasting and television, in 
addition to providing top-notch musical 
entertainment. 

Afternoon periods were divided into 
plant and traffic meetings, at which 
operating problems came in for a thor- 
ough discussion. Plant sessions were 
headed by J. W. Kreamer, plant super- 
intendent of the United Telephone Co., 
with discussions led by Henry Altpeter, 
Eastern Missouri division plant engi- 
neer, Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., 
General Maintenance problems, light- 
ning protection and grounding, and 
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rural construction were principal topics 
discussed in the meetings. 

Traffic sessions devoted most of their 
time to practices designed to handle as 
many calls as possible on toll circuits 
—particularly important in view of 
delays currently being experienced on 
delays at Missouri toll centers. Chief 
operators and operators were conspicu- 
ously present among the 50 to 60 per- 
sons attending each traffic meeting. 

Tributary toll operating, and prepar- 
ation of toll tickets were primary points 
discussed at these sessions. A memo- 
randum made available to everyone 
present was headed in part: Toll cir- 
cuits and switchboards are overloaded 
in most offices. This condition can be 
materially improved by the use of cor- 
rect operating practices. Follow- 
ing are some of the more important 
practices of this type: 


(1) A minimum of time and charge 
requests 

(2) Don’t make memorandum tick- 
ets on outward originating 
calls if a circuit is available 

(3) Don’t make unnecessary ticket 
records on incoming collect 
calls 

(4) Hold your customer on the 
line 


(5) Give a prompt answer to in- 
ward signals 

(6) Clear and release toll circuits 
promptly 

(7) Always give a full two-second 
ring on toll lines 

(8) Challenge on ‘‘way” circuits 

(9) Leave a call order when you 
encounter NC at an interme- 
diate office, even though you 
have not reached the toll 


center 
(10) Pass the filing time on delayed 
calls . . . Challenge and quote 


your filing time when you meet 
another operator on the cir- 
cult 
(11) Adjust transmitter horn prop- 
erly 
(12) Pass calls, orders and reports 
distinctly with stile-strip in- 
flection 
Discussion on these points and their 
sub-items was led by Southwestern Bell 
traffic men, and questions and partici- 
pation from the audience proved the 
extent of interest. Toll ticket writing 
received much attention, with sample 
tickets prepared on “‘blow-ups” of ac- 
tual tickets which were placed in full 
view of the audience. Writing of tickets 
on various types of calls, and covering 
many different circumstances were an 
essential part of each session. 


Agreement was unanimous that the 
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three district meetings were the most 
profitable of any held in years before 
the war. Tentative plans were an- 
nounced by Secretary Hedrick for 
another district meeting in Western 
Missouri, as well as for the state con- 
vention of the association in Jefferson 
City in November. 


Vv 


lowa Independent Enlists 
Support for Rate Increase 

How one of its new members, the 
LeClaire-Princeton Telephone Co., ex- 
plained and enlisted the sympathy of 
subscribers for a rate increase recently, 
is explained by Secretary William F. 
Miller in the Iowa Independent Tele- 
phone Association’s Letter No. 11 to 
active members. 


Russell J. Enyeart, owner and man- 
ager of the exchange which raised its 
monthly rates 50 cents effective Au- 
gust 1, visited some of the businessmen 
during July and outlined the necessity 
for higher rates, which met with sym- 
pathetic response. During the last week 
of July, he sent a letter to each sub- 
scriber with a complete explanation of 
his situation and advised them of the 
forthcoming increase. 

That such action won him the sup- 
port of telephone subscribers is at- 
tested to by the following excerpt from 
a letter sent July 27 to the office of 
the Iowa association. 


“Thus far we have had only two 
comments, both affirmed the action. 
ne was a telephone call stating that 
they believed conditions were as stated 
in the letter, and that they were glad 
to cooperate in paying a little more.” 


Vv 


Bell of Pennsylvania Names 
H. S. LeDuc Vice President 

The board of directors of the Bell 
Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania on July 
25 accepted the resignation of Peter L. 
Schauble as vice president in charge of 
public relations and appointed Harold 
S. LeDuc, general advertising man- 
ager, as his successor. The changes 
will be effective October 1. 


Mr. Schauble, who is retiring volun- 
tarily on pension after 33 years with 
the Bell System, started with the Bell 
company in 1913 as a chief clerk in 
Erie. After service as manager in War- 
ren and Erie, he joined the company’s 
advertising staff in 1919 and rose 
through various positions until 1941 
when he was appointed vice president. 

He was president of the Poor Rich- 
ard Club from 1942 to 1944 and during 
the war served, in civilian capacity, as 
special assistant to the Chief Signal 
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H. S. LeDUC 
Officer of the U. S. Army. He was 
also special advisor to the Office of 


Emergency Management in _  Phila- 
delphia, and to the War Production 
Board, Philadelphia Region. He is a 
resident of Haverford and a member 
of the Union League and the Phila- 
delphia Chamber of Commerce and 
Board of Trade. 

Mr. LeDuc has been with the Bell 
company since 1926 and has been head 
of the advertising department since 
1936. He was vice chairman of the 
War Service Committee of the Poor 
Richard Club and was general chair- 
man of the Salvation Army campaign 
there in 1945. 

During World War I, Mr. LeDuc 
served more than two years in the 
U. S. Army and held the rank of bat- 
talion sergeant major when discharged. 


VV 
Wheelchair Booths 


Wheelchair-size telephone booths 
are among the special telephone facili- 
ties which have been developed for the 
use of hospitalized servicemen, 
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Heads Democratic Committee 

JOHN H. JOHNSON, president of the 
Herman (Neb.) Telephone Co., recently 
was elected chairman of the Washing- 
ton County Democratic Central Com- 
mittee. 





Rest 


All work and no rest takes the 
spring and bound out of the most 
vigorous life. Time spent in ju- 
dicious resting is not time wasted, 
but time gained.—M. B. Grier. 
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DESICCANT 
dries cable splices 





























Prepare your splice in the sleew 
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Uncap the convenient-sized, ai 
tight container of Protek-Sorb des 
iccant and pour it. . . into, around 
between the wires. Agitate un! 
it fills the hard-to-get-at core 

The small scientifically dete! 
mined particle size fills every 





















Seal the splice. 







The job’s done. And... you can have ful 
confidence that it’s done right! For Protel 
Sorb desiccant cannot attack wires or insu 
lation, dries more completely than any othe 
type desiccant and keeps the splice dry 





























* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
Mfd. by The Davison Chemical Corporatio 
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-R ARLSON Recommends 


@ build for permanence 
ANd CCONOMY acct sates bearing this trade-mark 


The T. J. Moss Tie Company’s 
creosoted southern yellow 


pine poles are time-proven. 


Every pole is full-length pres- 
sure-treated to a net retention 
of 8 pounds of Number 1 
Distillate Creosote Oil 
per cubic foot of timber. 


THE STAMP OF CHARACTER 


for IONE SPAMS sceceyy crmatrongs whitall tatum 


ER ARLSON FACTORY, GENERAL OFFICES: ROCHESTER 3, N. Y. 


9AN FRANCISCO 3; IN CANADA 


Tests in both field and laboratory have demon- 
strated that Armstrong’s Whitall Tatum Glass 
Insulators are actually stronger than their 
supporting pins! This means that Whitall 
Tatum Insulators can be used on the longest 
practicable spans. 


Manufactured by automatic precision machin- 
ery, these Insulators are checked every step 
of the way. From batch materials to finished 
product, they are under rigid chemical, 
microscopic, and polariscopic control to in- 
sure highest physical and electrical properties. 


For the finest in glass insulators, specify Arm- 
strong’s Whitall Tatum, used by leading com- 
munication systems throughout the world. 








STROMBERG-CARLSON COMPANY LIMITED, TORONTO 


@ crapo 
galvanized strand 


LONG LIFE — LOW COST 


The superior tensile properties in- 
herent in steel are used to full 
advantage in Crapo Galvanized 
Strand. The tightly adherent zinc 
coating applied by the Crapo Gal- 
vanizing Process provides lasting 
protection against corrosion, pro- 
longs the life of the strand. Con- 
trolled ductility makes Crapo 
Strand easy to work and to serve. 
Low first cost and low yearly cost 
result in important economies. 


The all-round dependability of 
Crapo Galvanized Steel Strand is 
being demonstrated constantly by 
its outstanding performance in ser- 


vice. There is a size and grade for 
all practical needs. 











Approve Dial Service, 
Rates for Cosmos, Minn. 

The Hector (Minn.) Telephone Co. 
on August 6 received authorization by 
the Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 


Commission to establish a dial tele- 
phone system at Cosmos in Meeker 
County and, upon certification of such 
installation by the commission’s super- 
visor of telephones, to place into effect 


their proposed rate schedule. (TE- 
LEPHONY, July 20, p. 34.) 
The Hector company was _ repre- 


sented by J. C. Crowley, Jr., secretary 
of the Minnesota Telephone Associa- 
tion. Also appearing at the hearing 
were H. R. Bollinger for the Pioneer 
Telephone Co., Waconia, and Warren 
B. Clay for the Hutchinson ( Minn.) 
Telephone Co. 


Residents of Cosmos, which is lo- 
cated 15 miles north of Hector and has 
no local exchange service available, 
had petitioned the Hector company to 
establish a modern dial exchange and 
had approved the proposed rates for 
such service, including interchange of 
service with all subscribers of the 
Hector exchange without toll charge. 


The commission found that upon 
completion of construction and instal- 
lation of the necessary plant and equip- 
ment to render complete dial service 
in the Cosmos community, the esti- 
mated original cost of such property 
will be approximately $26,531. Total 
revenues, including rentals from sub- 
scribers and pay-stations, toll commis- 
sions and miscellaneous revenues, were 
computed at $5,075, with operating ex- 
penses totaling $3,862. The net income 
was computed at $1,213 or a ratio of 
4.57 per cent to the estimated original 
cost of plant and equipment. 


Vv 
Road Safety by Radio 


Radio signals flashed from one auto 
to another some day may increase the 
safety factor in driving. The Federal 
Communications Commission on Au- 
gust 8 authorized Brooks H. Short of 
Anderson, Ind., to experiment with 
such a system. 
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California Court Hits 
Unauthorized Extensions 


Attaching extension lines to tele- 
phones without authorization of the 
telephone company is a violation of the 
“wire-tapping” section of the penal 
code, even if the subscriber approves 
such action, a California Supreme 
Court ruling held July 31. 


The court’s unanimous decision over- 
ruled two lower courts in a case in- 
volving alleged tapping of wires in a 
San Francisco apartment house to sup- 
ply circuits for bookmaking operations. 
Morris Trieber, 46, had been charged 
with violating the penal code, even 
though he had obtained consent of the 
subscribers in the apartment house to 
tap their telephones. 


A superior court ordered dismissal 
of the indictment against Mr. Trieber 
on the grounds that the approval of the 
subscribers eliminated any “willful or 
fraudulent” installation. The ruling 
was upheld by the state district court 
of appeals. 


The high court ruled, however, that 
it was not the purpose of the section 
to make “any subscriber the sole judge 
as to when and whether a connection 
shall be made.” The section was de- 
signed to protect the secrecy of tele- 
phone messages by strengthening the 
control of the telephone companies over 
their networks, the court said. 


Vv 


New York Bell Suspends 
Service to Buffalo Bookies 

On complaint of police, who repu- 
tedly offered proof that race track in- 
formation was pouring over its wires 
into Buffalo, the New York Telephone 
Co. has “temporarily suspended” serv- 
ice on several multiple telephone sets 
in private homes throughout Buffalo, 
it was reported July 31. 


It has been charged the suspension 
orders were a direct result of “‘wire 
tapping” by the police. One victim of 
the service suspension complained that 
such methods are in violation of state 
and federal statutes. 


The bookies claim police have done 
the “‘tapping,”’ running wires to “listen- 
ing posts” several doors away. They 
say their service has been suspended 
without explanation. Most of the sus- 
pensions having occurred within the 
last 10 days, they say. 

Fred C. Boyd, district manager of 
the New York Telephone Co., said he 
“doubts very strongly” that telephone 
wires are being tapped because it is 
“a very serious violation.” He said he 
was interested in the report and would 
like further information. 


“If wires are being tapped, it is be- 
ing done without our knowledge,” he 
said. ““Such practices would not be tol- 
erated.” 

Mr. Boyd said the company co-op- 
erates with the police but only to the 
extent of disconnecting telephones in 
bookmaking places where raids have 
been conducted and telephone installa- 
tions found. 


Vv 


FCC Final Report Dismisses 
Transradio Complaint 

The Federal Communications Com- 
mission announced July 29 its order 
and final report (T-36) dismissing 
without prejudice the complaint filed 
by Transradio Press Service, Inc., 
against the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., 21 associated Bell Sys- 
tem companies and the Cuban Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co. and 
terminating the commission’s investi- 
gation into the matter. (TELEPHONY, 
July 13, page 29.) 

The complaint and _ investigation 
were directed to the lawfulness of 
AT&T’s rates for press private line 
teletypewriter service. 


Vv 


Approves Dial Installation 

The Public Service Commission of 
Wisconsin July 26 authorized the 
Farmers Union Telephone Co. to in- 
stall a dial switchboard and other 
equipment at Cross Plains at a cost of 
$50,575. 
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LAURENCE J. CORBETT 


Member, American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, Fellow, American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science 


is the only one combining under one cover the 
essentials of this important subject involving 
many divisions which have been treated sep- 
arately and occasionally in numerous reports 
and articles. It includes results of the author's 
researches, fitted into a broad survey of the 
principles applying to Inductive Coordination. 
It is NOT a compilation of catalog data or 
undigested reports. It is a carefully developed 
treatment and clarification of a subject which, 
though important, has received too little atten- 
tion. Many diagrams illustrate the practical 
application of the principles in a manner very 
readily followed. The variation in values of 
factors is presented, and theory and practice 
‘under these conditions are carefully differen- 
tiated. 
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McCORMICK & BAXTER 
CREOSOTING CO. 
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CLEAN LIFE! 
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Commission Reserves Decision 
On Bookie Case 


Decision on a petition filed by John 
Cologiavanni, proprietor of a Hartford, 
Conn., tavern, asking the Connecticut 
Public Utilities Commission to order 
the Southern New England Telephone 
Co. to reinstate his telephone service, 
was reserved by the commission Au- 
gust 5. 

Mr. Cologiavanni complained that 
members of the Hartford Police De- 
partment took the telephone from his 
tavern on June 11 and that the tele- 
phone company has refused to reinstate 
the service. 

According to testimony at the hear- 
ing, the petitioner was arrested by 
members of the police vice squad in 
June on a charge related to booking 
bets and the telephone was removed by 
the police at that time. Mr. Cologia- 
vanni was acquitted in Police Court of 
the charge which had been placed 
against him, the commission was told. 

Officials of the telephone company 
testified that it is the policy of the 
company not to knowingly furnish tele- 
phone service to bookmakers or to any 
person engaged in the dissemination of 
racing news or who furnish such news 
for use in violation of the law. 

The company produced a letter from 
State’s Attorney Hugh M. Alcorn, Jr., 
which was written in reply to a letter 
to him from the company. In the letter, 
Mr. Alcorn wrote, referring to the 
tavern: “This place is known to be a 
location where horse bets are received. 
In connection with a recent arrest, 
members of the Hartford Vice Squad 
actually received on the telephone two 
bets which were telephoned to this ad- 
dress. We do not, therefore, believe 
that the telephone service should be 
reinstated.” The company officials said 
their refusal to reinstate the service is 
based on Mr. Alcorn’s letter which was 
written on June 21, 1946. 


Vv 


Court Declines to Act 
In Hotel Suit 

On the grounds that he is without 
jurisdiction, Judge Frank Smith, of 
Common Pleas Court, Philadelphia, 
Pa., refused to act August 6 on the 
$5,597.89 claim made against the War- 
wick Hotel by the Bell Telephone Co. of 
Pennsylvania. 


The suit was intended as a test case 
to be used against all hotels for com- 
missions deducted by the hotels on long 
distance calls. This followed the Penn- 
sylvania Public Utility Commission 
notification to the telephone company 
four years ago that hotel surcharges 
on calls were in violation of the com- 
pany’s tariffs. 
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The hotels, as agents for the Bell 
company, collected 10 cents on out- 
going local calls as well as the regular 
charges. The telephone company paid 
to the hotel a commission of 60 per cent 
of gross receipts for local messages. 

Twenty per cent, or not more than 
25 cents a call was paid to the hotels 
by the telephone company. The hotels, 
in return, paid a monthly rental for 
the use of telephone switchboards and 
equipment. 

Attorneys for the Warwick Hotel de- 
clared jurisdiction rested with the state 
commission. 


Vv 


Asheville, N. C., Hearing 
Scheduled for September 10 

Hearing on a petition of residents of 
the Newbridge area near Asheville, 
N. C., for direct telephone service from 
Asheville, rather than through Weaver- 
ville, will be held September 10 by 
the North Carolina Utilities Commis- 
sion. (TELEPHONY, May 25, page 50.) 

A boundary line now separates the 
Weaverville Electric & Telephone Co. 
area from the Asheville exchange serv- 
ice areas but Newbridge residents have 
become more dependent in recent years 
on Asheville telephone service, the pe- 
titioners claim. 


Vv 


New England Bell 
Purchases Maine Independent 

An order issued August 5 by the 
Maine Public Utilities Commission au- 
thorized sale of the Monson Telephone 
Co. by Mrs. Martha R. Crane to the 
New England Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. 

Mrs. Crane is the widow of Fred H. 
Crane, who operated the company 
many years. 

“The physical plant is small,’ the 
commission said, ‘‘and consists of some 
90 stations of the Monson company 
and three service lines of the New 
England company furnishing service to 
its 29 customers.” 


Vv 


Prinsburg, Minn., Company 
Sold to Corporation 

Authority to buy the Prinsburg 
(Minn.) Farmers Mutual Telephone 
Co., an unincorporated association op- 
erating in the unincorporated village 
of Prinsburg and the surrounding ter- 
ritory, Kandiyohi County, was granted 
August 8 to the Prinsburg Farmers 
Mutual Telephone Co., a corporation. 
The name will remain the same. 

No approval was granted for change 
of rates or diminution of service in the 
territory. 


Telephone Union Split 
On CIO Alliance 

San Francisco Superior Judge 
Thomas Foley August 3 signed a tem- 
porary order restraining Miss Marie 
De Martini, head of the Independent 
Telephone Traffic Employes’ Organiza- 
tion, and the group’s executive com- 
mittee from affiliating with the CIO 
American Communications Association. 

Some 200 members of the ITTEO 
petitioned the court for the injunction 
through Atty. Bartley C. Crum. Judge 
Foley ordered the officials to show 
cause why the temporary order should 
not be made permanent August 9. 

The petition requested an accounting 
of organization funds. It alleged that 
Miss De Martini and the executive 
committee of the union had used the 
funds to further “propaganda on be- 
half of the ACA.” 

It asked that a referendum on af- 
filiation with the ACA now being taken 
should be declared null and void by 
the court, and that the court should 
determine that “only a majority of the 
members alone can determine the 
change in affiliation.” 


Vv 


September Hearing Scheduled 
On Sumter, N. C., Rate Hike 

At an informal conference held by 
the South Carolina Public Service Com- 
mission in Columbia August 1, the 
commission decided to hold a formal 
hearing early in September at which 
time it is expected a decision will be 
made as to the commission’s jurisdic- 
tion in connection with the application 
of the Sumter (S. C.) Telephone Co. 
for increased rates. 

The commission directed the tele- 
phone company to present a historical 
record of its business in Sumter to- 
gether with factual data concerning its 
investment, earnings and expenses. 
When this evidence is placed before the 
commission by the company, the city 
will prepare its answer to the com- 
pany’s application. 


Vv 


Service Improvements Planned 
For St. Edward, Neb. 

V. Pellows, general manager of the 
Skeedee Independent Telephone Co., 
St. Cloud, Neb., on July 16 presented 
before a meeting of subscribers, the 
company’s plans for improving service. 
The St. Edward Commercial Club en- 
dorsed the plans as presented. 

A petition was circulated calling for 
a slight increase in rates. If a sufficient 
number of signers is secured, the com- 
pany will proceed with the plans as 
presented at the meeting. 
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The company proposes to supply | 


service to all desiring connections. 
Lines will be rebuilt and metallicized. 
An increase in rates will be effective 
under the new plan. 

Mr. Bellows agreed to install a com- 
mon battery ‘switchboard at St. Ed- 
ward. A large portion of the lines 
within the city will be replaced with 
underground cable. 
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Arkansas Commission Studies 
Independent Purchase Plea 

The Arkansas Public Service Com- 
mission August 2 had under advisement 
an application of the Mountain Home 
(Ark.) Telephone Co., Inc., to purchase 
all telephone facilities in that city. 
(TELEPHONY, August 10, page 27.) 

Present owners of the property, Mrs. 
Virginia Hirsch of Mountain Home and 
Mrs. Harriett Oliver of Dallas, Tex., 
pointed out at the hearing that they 
served Norfolk Dam and also the Bull 
Shoals Dam site. 

In the application, the telephone com- 
pany proposed to pay for the purchase 
by issuing stock totaling $35,000. 


Vv 


Hear Service Complaints 

Complaints of Roscoe, N. Y., sub- 
scribers of the Delaware Telephone 
Co., Inc., Walton, concerning inade- 
quate service were heard July 29 by 
the New York Department of Public 
Service. It was reported that residents 
of Downsville, N. Y., also served by 
the Delaware company, have requested 
improved service there. 


Vv 


Radio Permit Asked 

The Springfield, Ohio, office of Ohio 
Edison Co., is awaiting a Federal Com- 
munications Commission license to op- 
erate the firm’s new emergency broad- 
casting system, Harris E. Miller, vice 
president and divisional manager an- 
nounced. The two-way radio will main- 
tain communication between company 
offices and line crews in the field dur- 
ing storms and other emergencies, Mr. 
Miller stated. 


Vv 


Asks Occupational Tax 

The Tallahassee (Fla.) City Com- 
mission has instructed City Attorney 
James Messer, Jr., to work out an occu- 
pational tax levy on earnings for the 
Southeastern Telephone Co. there. A 
3 per cent tax, based on best telephone 
company earning figures, would run 
$6,000 a year, the commissioners said. 
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““DIVERTER © POLE CHARGERS 
PROLONG BATTERY LIFE” 





Recently, we asked a few of the long-time users* of E.P. Diverter- 
Pole Motor-Generators, ‘““What do you consider to be the effect of 
the ‘Diverter-Pole’ on Battery Life?” 





























USER ANSWER wb 

A “It has prolonged the life of one battery 1932 
by at least five years.” 

B “If operated correctly, should give long 1931 
battery life.” 

| 

C “Excellent—our present battery is 16 years 1929 
old and apparently in good condition.” 

D “We feel that the battery life is con- 1925 
siderably extended.” 

E “Our first control batteries lasted 14 1928 
years.” 

F “Good, if used as float charge.” 1926 

G “Greatly prolongs life.” 1928 














For the most reliable, maintenance-free and efficient source of 


direct current, specify Diverter-Pole Motor-Generators. 
* Names on request 
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{BUCKINGHAM 


For 45 years, Buckingham safety equipment has guarded the 
linesman’s life and limb from accident and carelessness. For 45 
years, it has kept him comfortable as well as safe. 


That’s why today Buckingham equipment enjoys demand 
and popular confidence never before equalled in Buckingham 
history . . . why expanded Buckingham facilities are turning out 
more safety equipment than 


in any previous year. BIS 
ia ; py Stephens Climbers 
“ ¥y Exclusively manufactured by 
— 


Buckingham for 45 years, the 
Stephens Climber is world-famous 
for its quality and safety features. 





% With production up 50% 
— and still going higher — 
opportunity for Buckingham | 
distributors is improving 

every day. If you're a qualified dis- 
tributor in open territory .. . if you 
want a reputable line upon which 
you can build solidly for the future 
... write today for complete details. 
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Buckingham 
Easy Belt No. 58 


Safe and comfortable, it’s 
made of tan harness leather, 
lined with soft chrome lace- 
Write for Catalogue 24 showing the leather. No metal contact with 

the body. Forged Dee-ring and 
buckles ore individually tested. 


Buckingham MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


Wolter E. Craw, President 5-7 Travis Street, Binghamton, N. Y. 














complete Buckingham line. 
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Authorizes Stock Retirement 

Upon showing by the Northern Ohio 
Telephone Company, Belleville, that it 
wished to retire its 6 per cent preferred 
stock on August 28, 1946, at a call price 
of $105 and accrued interest, the com- 
mission recently authorized such trans- 
action providing that 444 shares of 
such stock now held by employes of the 
company exchange these shares for 
share of the company’s 5 per cent pre- 
ferred stock. 


Vv 


Summary of Commission 
Rulings and Hearings 
Federal Communications Commission 
July 25: Granted application of 
Southern California Telephone Co. for 
construction permits for two experi- 
mental Class 2 portable stations to de- 
termine practicability of radio-teleph- 
ony in combination with telephone lines 
to serve Death Valley and other points 
in California and Nevada. First au- 
thorization to operate in proposed 
short-distance telephone service on fre- 
quencies shared with the General Mo- 
bile Service. 


July 25: Granted Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. modification of construc- 
tion permit to place remaining 140 
portable units in customers’ cars for 
rendering commercial service during 
30-day test period of Class II general 
mobile stations in vicinity of St. Louis, 
Mo. 


July 25: Granted New England Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. authority to 
supplement existing facilities between 
Bath and Rockland, Me. Estimated 
cost, $382,733. 

July 25: Granted New York (N. Y.) 
Telephone Co. authority to supplement 
existing facilities between Buffalo, 
Olean, and Limestone, N. Y._ Esti- 
mated cost, $744,100. 


July 25: Granted New York Tele- 
phone Co. authority to close public 
telegraph office at New York City. 
Granted special temporary authority to 
point-to-point radio-telegraph station 
at Kenner, La., using regularly li- 
censed equipment, power and emission 
on 12,970 kilocycles, conditionally; au- 
thority until December 1. 


July 25: Granted Bell Telephone Co. 
of Pennsylvania, New Jersey Bell 
Telephone Co. and American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. authority to supple- 
ment existing facilities between Cam- 
den, N. J., and Philadelphia, Pa. Esti- 
mated cost, $764,490. 


California Railroad Commission 

August 2: Hearing on service com- 
plaints of California Farm Bureau 
against A. A. Harrington, manager, 
Livingston (Calif.) Telephone Co. and 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. at 
Ballico, Exeter, Inc. 


August 2: Hearing on request of 
McFarland (Calif.) Telephone Co. for 
authority to change directory adver- 
tising rates. 

August 2: Dismissed complaint of 
Grace Young against California Water 
& Telephone Co. 
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August 2: Authorized Willard F. 
Smith, Capay Valley Telephone Sys- 
tem, to increase rates in Brooks ex- 
change, Yolo County. 

August 2: Ordered California 
Water & Telephone Co., following com- 
plaint of Lorraine Doggett, to improve 
service in San Fernando exchange. 

August 2: Authorized Sunland-Tu- 
jiunga Telephone Co., Tujunga, to issue 
$150,000 capital stock. 

August 21: Hearing on application 
of California Water & Telephone Co. 
for authority to give exchange service 
at Idyllwild. Postponed from July 5. 


Indiana Public Service Commission 

August 20: Hearing on petition of 
Franklin residents for reduced rates 
by United Telephone Co. 


Kansas Corporation Commission 

August 5: Heard application of 
Pleasanton (Kan.) Telephone Co. for 
certificate relating to proposed issue 
of 26,800 shares preferred stock in 
amount of $26,800. 

September 9: Hearing on boundary 
complaint of Jake French against Lin- 
wood (Kan.) Telephone Exchange and 
Mutual Telephone Co., Eudora. 

September 10: Hearing on service 
complaint of Clark C. Miller against 
Consolidated Telephone Co., Burrton. 

September 10: Hearing concerning 
filing by Western Light & Telephone 
Co., Inc., of rate schedule for non-profit 
rural co-operatives. Postponed from 
July 15. 

September 10: Hearing on applica- 
tion of Cambridge (Kan.) Mutual 
Telephone Co. for authority to transfer 
franchise and cease operating, and of 
E. B. Mikesall, doing business as 
Southern Kansas Telephone Co. for 
certificate of convenience and authority 
to do business there. 

September 10: Hearing on applica- 
tion of A. J. Kleinschmidt for authority 
to make rate changes at Vesper. 


Oklahoma Corporation Commission 

September 7: Hearing on application 
of Fred Barrett for order on Oklahoma 
Automatic Telephone Co. to restore 
service at Clarita. Continued from July 
16. 

September 16: Hearing on applica- 
tion of P. B. Odum for telephone serv- 
ice from Southwestern Bell Telephone 


Co. at Oklahoma City. Continued from- 


July 17. 











Answers to Traffic Questions 
on Page 23 

(1) If necessary, the tributary 
operator should remain on the 
line. 

(2) The intermediate operator 
should permit you to hold the cir- 
cuit if she thinks the order can 
be completed within 15 minutes. 

(3) A 25 per cent tax is 
charged if the call is paid for 
within the United States. 

(4) Yes. 

(5) The regular route should 
be used, if available. 
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.. . with Amertel 


Amertel offers the right combination of quali- 
ties to make it the outstanding choice of tele- 
phone men. They know they're “Off to a 
Good Start" when they select Amertel for 


their construction needs. 


Amertel wire is manufactured under strict su- 
pervision to assure utmost satisfaction and 
quality. Its extra strength makes longer spans 
possible . . . withstands heavier ice and wind 
loads with resultant savings in maintenance 
and construction costs. Special galvanizing 
process assures greater resistance to corrosion 


and long, trouble-free service on the job. 
TELEPHONE 


AND 
TELEGRAPH ° ° ° ° ° 
Amertel wire is made in a wide variety of 


types for regular or long span construction. 


RECOMMENDED AND DISTRIBUTED BY 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


SALES CORPORATION 


1033 WEST VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO 7, ILL. 


“A LIFE PRESERVER’ 


for poles, posts, 
crossarms and 
other exposed 
wood construction 





Vat-Dipping in 
PERMATOX ‘A’ 


is the modern, effective 
method of controlling decay, 
shellrot and termite attack. 


Reduce line maintenance costs 
by treating new poles for longer 
service life .. . and reclaim old 
poles by trimming off rotted 
portions and soaking them in 


PERMATOX “A.” 
Furnished in Two Forms 


DOWICIDE 7 


Pentachlorphenol* crystals 


PERMATOX “A” 

5% Pentachlorphenol* in suitable 
petroleum solvents. 
*Manufactured by The Dow Chemical Co. 


Write for Bulletin—Dept. Y 


CHAPMAN CHEMICAL Co. 


Formerly A. D. Chapman & Co., Inc. 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Dept. Y 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Charlotte Houston Los Angeles 
Memphis Portland Chicago 
New Orleans New York 
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Radio & 
Independents 


(Concluded from page 22) 





| many cases looks like something from 


| Mars. 


One basic difference is in the 
use of wave guides in place of the solid 


| conductors used at the lower radio fre- 
| quencies. 


| radio toll 


From 2,000 me. (2,000,000,000 cycles) 
up it is easier to pass radio waves 
through hollow pipes than through 
solid wires. Components of the type 
of conductors encountered at microwave 
frequencies are often referred to as 
“plumbing” because they resemble pipes 
and bathroom fixetures more than they 
do electrical conductors. Strange new 
tubes are required with the upper fre- 
quencies. The best known of these are 
the Klystrons. 

Microwave transmitting and receiv- 
ing communication equipment is not 
nearly as well developed as is equip- 
ment for use on the lower frequencies. 
It probably will be some time before 
you will be able to purchase microwave 
equipment designed especially for your 
links. Your Independent 
manufacturers and suppliers are tak- 
ing an active part in developing radio 
channels for telephone applications. 
You can with confidence, look to them 
to furnish you with suitable radio 
equipment when it is out of the lab- 
oratory stage and ready for field use. 

Summing up my case for and against 
radio in the Independent field, let me 
say that: 


(1) Radio is a new tool. One you 
may later be able to use actively to 
improve and extend your service. 

(2) If you have the personnel and 
financial resources to set up an experi- 
mental radio project, I recommend it. 
This will enable you to get the feel 
of the radio techniques and it will give 
your men valuable training which they 
will need, if and when radio does ag- 
gressively compete with wire lines. 

(83) For information as to FCC li- 
censing procedures, I refer you to the 


recently published USITA radio re- 
port. 
(4) Radio is not a “cure-all” for 


your problems—it will not have any 
immediate effect on the way you op- 
erate—you will continue to need poles, 
wire and cable for years to come. But 
remain alert to the potentialities of 
this new tool which is now taking 
shape. Be ready to take full advantage 
of it, if and when it proves its worth 
in our field. 


[The foregoing is an address pre- 
sented before the recent Nebraska and 
Pennsylvania conventions and USITA 
Executives’ Conference.] 


(The End) 


Bank Issues Chart on 
Telephone Personality Rating 

According to a chart recently issued 
by the Northern Trust Co., Chicago, 
Ill., you may be photogenic, but are 
you phonogenic? A straight nose or a 
head of lustrous hair has nothing to 
do with it. A phonogenic person is one 
with an ideal telephone personality. 

This is the latest word from the 
Northern Trust Co.’s “telephone per- 
sonality self-rating chart.’ 

The chart asks 10 questions on tele- 
phone technique. Through a scorin- 
device of circling numbers in three dif- 
ferent columns, a person can tell at a 
glance his phonogenic score. 


Here are some of the questions: 


Do you answer the telephone with a 
smiling voice? 

Is the information you give c ear 
and understandable? 

Are you calm when placing or re- 
ceiving a long distance call? 

Do you take down telephone mes- 
sages completely and accurately? 

Do you indicate that the conve*sa- 
tion is finished by closing with “: ood 
by’? 


“If your total score is between 21 
and 30,” the Northern Trust says, “we'd 
hate to be on the other end of the 
line. . If you hit between 56 and 
phonogenic! But if you 
wrote down 63 (the top number), you 
better test yourself again—no one is 
perfect.” 


62, you’re 


vv 


New Exchange for King, N. C. 

The Old Town Telephone Co., Wins- 
ton-Salem, N. C., has begun work on 
the construction of a new exchange at 
King, N. C., from which lines will be 
extended to Mountain View, Capella, 
Vade Mecum and other points. 


Vv 
Obituary 


BERNARD O. ANSON, telephonic engi- 
neer who is said to have been mainly 
responsible for the introduction of the 
automatic telephone system in Great 
Britain, died August 7 in Beesten, Not- 
tinghamshire, at the age of 68. 

In 1910 Mr. Anson was selected by 
the postoffice to study automatic teleph- 
ony and it was on his recommendation 
that the first experimental automatic 
exchange was installed at Epsom, Sur- 
rey, a year later. Thereafter he de- 
voted himself to the improvement and 
the installation of the system in Great 
Britain. His research took him to the 
United States and nearly every Euro- 
pean country, as well as to China and 
Japan. 

On his retirement from the postoffice 
in 1934, Mr. Anson was assistant engi- 
neer in chief. 
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CED Appoints Burton 

Texas Community Chairman 
Oscar Burton, vice president and 

general manager of the Gulf States 

Telephone Co., has been appointed 


Tyler, Texas, Community Chairman of 
the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, it was announced in New York 


City August 8 by Walter Fuller, presi- 
dent of the Curtis Publishing Co. and 
chairman of the newly formed CED 
national information committee. 


a * 





OSCAR BURTON 


Mr. Burton also is president of the 
Texas Telephone Association and di- 
rector of the United States Independ- 
ent Telephone Association. He is a di- 
rector and past president of the Tyler 
Chamber of Commerce, a director of 
its Community Chest Board, and a for- 
mer mayor of Tyler. 


vv 


New Exchange Building 
For Clinton, N. C. 

Construction has started on a new 
exchange building for the Carolina 
Telephone and Telegraph Co., at Clin- 
ton, N. C. 

The building, which will cost around 
$40,000, will be of brick and steel con- 
struction. 


VV 
OPA and Rate Boosts 


As a result of the extension of the 
OPA until June 30, 1947, telephone 
companies and other public utilities 
desiring to increase rates must continue 
to file rate increase notices as specified 
by OPA Procedural Regulation 11. Al- 
though efforts were made, prior to the 
extension enactment approved July 25 
by President Truman, to have the pro- 
visions for rate increase notice elim- 
inated, the parliamentary situation that 
existed when legislation was on pass- 
age prevented such action. 


AUGUST 17, 1946 





HUBBARD axv COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH OAKLAND CALIFORNIA CHICAG 


MANUFACTURERS OF A COMPLETE LINE OF HARDWARE 
FOR TELEPHONE REQUIREMENTS SINCE 1900 





How to Build 
Better Lines at 
Lower Cost... 


« 


Crapo 


consTEBCTiO® 
HiGh peacticts 


wangal OF 
ENGINEERING 
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nt 





Write for 
This New 


Engineering Data for Long-span, 
Low-cost Lines 

Tables of Stringing Sags 

Construction Practices 

Methods of Measuring Sags 

Pole Guying 

Metalicizing, Transposition 

River Crossings 


Manual 


Pertinent information on these and other 
subjects of timely interest to telephone men are 
contained in this new illustrated book. 


It tells how to build better, more depend- 
able rural lines; how to reduce construction and 
maintenance costs by employing @rapo High- 
Tensile Line Wire (Crapo HTL-135 or Crapo 
HTL-85) in long spans. 

If you do not have a copy of this instructive 
Manual, be sure to ask for one! Direct your in- 
quiry to your distributor of Crapo Galvanized 
Wire and Strand or write us! 


Indiana Steel 


& Wire 





Company 
onple Vv 
HTL= 135 
mound 7 bm Muncie 
Indiana 


Crapo HicH-TtENsILE 
TELEPHONE LINE WIRE 
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CPA Relaxes Telephone 
“Preference Rule" 

Increased production of telephone 
instruments enabled the Civilian Pro- 
duction Administration August 7 to 
relax preference regulations under 
which subscribers receive their tele- 
phones. 

According to a ruling, subscribers 
who move to a new location in the 
same central office area will be placed 
in the first order of preference for 
restoration of their telephone service. 

CPA officials estimated the amend- 
ment will affect 35,000 subscribers im- 
mediately and the same number each 
month from now on. Until now a sub- 
seriber moving to a new location within 
the same central office area could not 
have his telephone transferred, but had 
to wait his turn for reinstatement of 
services under the order of preference 
established by the agency’s utilities 
order. 


Vv 


IT&T Telephones Increase 

The International Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. reported August 6 that tele- 
phone operating companies of the sys- 
tem in eight foreign countries had in- 
stalled 1,671 telephones during the first 
half of 1946, and that at the close of 
the period, 968,221 were in service. 
Stations in operation on June 30 were 
513,915, including an _ increase of 
5,391 between January 1 and June 30. 

The system’s backlog of applications 
for telephone service at the end of 
June amounted to 199,514. 


Vv 


R. L. Thorburn Joins 
Stromberg's Sales Staff 

T. C. Thompson, Stromberg-Carlson 
telephone sales manager, has announced 
that Robert L. Thorburn of San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., has been added to the com- 
pany’s expanded sales staff. Mr. Thor- 
burn will cover California, Nevada, 
Utah, and Arizona, Mr. Thompson said. 

Mr. Thorburn brings nearly two 
decades of telephone and electrical 
supplies experience to his new posi- 
tion. Born in Udall, Kan., and edu- 
cated in Alberta, Canada, and Susan- 
ville, Calif., he left the University of 
California to accept a post with West- 
ern Electric as an installer. Five and 
a half years later he resigned to go 
with Montgomery Ward as an electri- 
cal supplies merchandiser in the mail 
order department, a position he held 
for four years. Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. of Oakland then em- 
ployed him in its installation and com- 
mercial departments from 1936 to 





R. L. THORBURN 


1942, at which time he entered the 
Army as a signal corps officer. 

Mr. Thorburn rose from the rank of 
second lieutenant to major during his 
four years’ service with Signal Office 
Ninth Service Com- 
mand, Presidio of San Francisco. Dur- 
ing the first two years of this period, 
he was engaged in various engineering 
and construction assignments. He then 
served as officer in engineering and 


Headquarters, 


1B-S BUILDS AN 
ELECTRIC PLANT 
FOR ALL APPLICATIONS 





“U. S.” Electric Plants are engi- 
neered to give dependable service 
— to operate economically. More 
and more telephone companies are 
installing U. S. units to insure un- 
interrupted service. 
Write for information. 

UNITED STATES MOTORS CORP. 


556 Nebraska St. Oshkosh, Wis. 
TELEPHONY 
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construction from 1944 to 1946. In 
this capacity he was in charge of all 
signal corps telephone construction 
projects at army ground forces camps, 
posts, and stations within the eight 
western states. His crew of 175 civilian 
technicians and 500 military personnel 
made approximately 200 installations 
to meet communications demands. 


Vv 


Exide Appoints K. W. Green 
Assistant Purchasing Agent 

Kenneth W. Green has been ap- 
pointed assistant purchasing agent of 
the Electric Storage Battery Co., manu- 
facturer of Exide batteries, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Mr. Green entered the employ of the 
Electric Storage Battery Co. in 1927 
and served five years on the sales staff 
of the Pittsburgh branch of the com- 
pany before going to Philadelphia. In 





K. W. GREEN 


1937, he was appointed manager of 
railway sales. Early in 1946 the en- 
gineering sales division, which he su- 
pervised during the war, was merged 
with the railway division, and Mr. 
Green was put in charge as the man- 
ager. 

Mr. Green is a graduate in electrical 
engineering, Lehigh University, class 
of 1924. After graduating he took the 
students’ training course at the Beth- 
lehem Steel Co. and worked in _ its 
electrical department for three years 
before joining Exide. 


VV 
Joines Advanced by GE 


R. E. JoINnes, who was _ recently 
named acting manager of construction 
materials sales for the General Elec- 
tric Co. in the Southeastern District, 


has been appointed district manager, 


it has been announced by C. R. PRIT- 
CHARD, general sales manager of GE’s 
appliance and merchandise department. 


AUGUST 17, 1946 






































































The rounded nose per- 
mits working in confined 
Spaces—no sharp edges 
to nick wires 


Matched 
jaws—ser- 
rated inside 
—for sure 
grip 


WHY 





Sharp knives 
are matched 
and honed to 
assure clean 
cutting 


STAND FIRST 


“Hand fit” handle 








Hinge—perfect fit— 
jaws do not get out 
of alignment 


Spring tempering 
in the handle, pre- 
Perfect balance vents tiring hands 
with weight prop- 
erly distributed 
makes Klein’s 
easier to use 





Ask a lineman—electrician—or a skilled craftsman 
in any field why he prefers Klein pliers. He may 
mention the balance of Kleins that makes them feel 
comfortable—the sharp knives that stay keen even 
after years of service—the jaws that grip tight or the 
spring in the handles that prevents tired hands. 


All of these qualities are evidences of the careful 
design—the years of experience—the hand-crafts- 
manship methods by which Klein pliers are made. 


But even more they typify the careful control of 
every step in the manufacture—from the specifica- 
tion of the high grade tool steel made to our analysis 
to the individual inspection every pair of Kleins 
receives before it is boxed ready for shipment. 


Everything possible is being done to satisfy your 
requirements for these quality pliers, but demand 
still exceeds supply. Keep Kleins on order—your 
supplier will fill your order as soon as possible. 


ASK YOUR SUPPLIER 


Foreign Distributor: 
International Standard Electric Corp., New York 


at. 
a | as 

coms WO LE EN com & Sons ae $ 
Since 1857 












JOHN McELROY, has recently been ap- 
pointed assistant advertising manager of 
Copperweld Steel Co., Glassport, Pa., 
according to announcement made by 
A. R. Teifeld, advertising manager. Mr. 
McElroy was formerly with the sales pro- 
motion department of Standard Brands, 
Inc., New York City, where he worked 
as a writer and field-contact man. Prior 
to that he was associated with American 
Cyanamid Co. in the research division. 


Graybar to Distribute 
Finch Facsimile Products 

Capt. W. G. H. Finch, president of 
Finch Telecommunications, Inc., manu- 





dependable 


Cedar Poles 
MICHIGAN POLE & TIE Co. 


NEWBERRY—GRAND RAPIDS 
MICHIGAN 











Cedar Poles 
MACGILLIS & GIBBS COMPANY 


Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


Wells Bidge., 
* 7 
Northern White and Western Red 


Cedar Poles—Plain or Butt-Treated 








POLES 








B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
———— Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles entrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








c. Christiansen Co., Phelps, Wis.— 
Northers White Cedar Poles, plain or 
butt treated. 








International Creosoting and Construc- 
tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White—Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








facturer of facsimile equipment, has 
announced the appointment of Graybar 
Electric Co. as distributors for all fac- 
simile products manufactured by the 
company. This appointment provides 
sales and distribution of Finch prod- 
ucts through a modern communications 
distributing network, comprising 91 
sales offices and warehouses in the 
principal cities. 

Finch’s connections with Graybar 
ties together one of the oldest com- 
munications sales organizations and the 
manufacturer of the new, modern 
method of record communication. The 
Graybar company’s sales and distribut- 
ing organization will work with the 
Finch engineering group in laying out 
facsimile communication systems. 





Accident Previews! 

“It'll take too much time to 
cover those secondaries.” 

“My crew is too busy to attend 
safety meetings.” 

“Wonder how that switch got 
open. I'll just close it.” 

“Those fuses are always blow- 
ing. Let’s put 
links.” 

“I can lift as much as any two 
of you guys.” 


in heavier fuse 


“I ought to get a new pair of 
work gloves.” 
“I got by with it that time.” 














WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED TO Buy: Individual party 
wishes to buy telephone exchange with 
700 to 1,200 company owned stations. 
Will pay cash. Write Box 2315, 
c/o TELEPHONY. 


Switchboards, single and multi-posi- 
tion common battery. P.B.X. switch- 
boards, floor type and cordless. State 
make, condition and price. Write Box 
2319, c/o TELEPHONY. 





Reconstructed Equipment 


a Kermee or W. E. 2 Cond. magneto Swhd. 


Kellogg No. 22 Local or C. B. Transmitters com- 
backs @ 


plete with Mouthpieces less backs @......... 1.25 
Kellogg Practically New Linesman’s test set with 

4 Bar Gen. 1600 ohm ringer complete with 

GEEEEND © cccscecese coccccccccccoescceccess 15.00 


Cook No. 10 or No. 8 Main frame arresters with 

heat coils and carbons banks of 20 lines per 

SE Oe cadecncavennesbvchetsepeseateubeteess 8.08 
W. E. No. 1001-C Lineman test set all metal type 

with push button switch hook in handle and 3 

Cond. Cord @ 


potas epesnbdesennebseeteecaes 5.00 
Auto. Elec. A. 0. Enclosed gene, steel signal sets 
with booster coll Cond. and 1400 ohm biased 
ringers @ $6.50—without. CO, GD Ga ccccvce 5.58 


REBUILT ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. 


1704 WEST 21st PLACE 
PILSEN STA., CHICAGO 8, ILL. 








ATLANTIC 
Creosoting Co., inc., 17 Battery Pi., 
Creosoted Pine Poles 


Crossarms . . Conduit 

NTS AND OFFICES 

Jacheon. Tenn. Boston, T. 
La. Miss. New York, 

a. } aman Ga. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Annapolis, Md. Chicago, Il. 


N.Y.C, 


PLA 
New Orleans, La. 
Winnfield 
Norfolk, V 











UNDERGROUND | 
CONTRACTOR 


TILE CONDUIT WORK—MANHOLES 
BURIED CABLE TRENCH 


SEYMOUR CORLEY 
220 N. FRINK PEORIA 5, ILL. 











ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH BOGGS and CO. 
Certified Public Accountants 


803 Electric Building 
INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. 

















SLOAN, COOK & LOWE 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


Appraisals—Original Cost Studies 
Depreciation, Financial, and Other 
Investigations 








MANFRED K. TOEPPEN 
Engineer 
Consultation © Investigation 
Reports 
261 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 








INSPECTION SERVICE 


For poles, crossarms, and other timber prod- 
ucts. Preservative treatments of timber 
products. Analyses of wood preservatives. 


A. W. WILLIAMS INSPECTION COMPANY 


Main office and laboratories: Mobile, Ala 
Branch offices: 


New York, N. Y., St. Lewis, Mo., and Eugene Ore. 











J. G. WRAY & CO. 


Consultants 


Plant—Engineering—Traffic 
Fundamental Plans 
Equipment Type Studies 
Valuations and Analyses 
for Rate Adjustments 
Original Cost 
Continuing Property Records 


231 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
Tel. State 9556 
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